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FOREWORD 


This valuable Report breaks fresh ground and will arouse 
great interest. It is also well timed. Now that our manpower is 
fully stretched and the demand for trained men and women 
exceeds the supply everyone can see the importance, if our standard 
of life is to be raised, of developing to the full all the talent we 
have. 


We are building a large number of secondary schools 
and we shall be building a great many more. At this critical 
moment, therefore, we have a compelling motive for clear thinking 
about policy in the field of secondary education. 


I am considering carefully the recommendations and the 
many implications of this Report. I shall be letting local educa- 
tion authorities know the sort of proposals I am prepared to 
entertain for paying increased maintenance allowances. But in 
my view the main purpose of any such proposals should be to 
help the right pupils to stay on at school. An all-round increase 
in maintenance allowances would cost a lot of money and might 
do very little to achieve the result we want. The aim should be 
to give help where there is need and merit. 


Softened by some excellent words in paragraph 85 the 
Report none the less comes down in favour of putting a higher 
proportion of our most gifted children into grammar schools. 
Certainly there are areas where the grammar school provision is too 
low, and the ablest children are not getting a proper chance. 
But I am not so sure that there should be an all-round increase 
in the proportion of grammar school places. Here one is told 
“The more you designate as sheep the more dejected will be the 
goats that remain”. Is this true or just an excuse for not doing 
the right thing ? 


I hope shortly to offer some suggestions on these points 
but before I do so I shall listen with attention to those who care 
to give me their views. 


DAVID ECCLES 
November, 1954. 
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28th August, 1954 


Dear Miss Horsbrugh, 


You asked the Central Advisory Council to undertake 
an enquiry into the age at which children leave schools which 
provide courses beyond the statutory school-leaving age. 


I have much pleasure in submitting their report on 


this subject. 
Yours sincerely, 


SAML. GURNEY-DIXON, 


(Chairman). 


The Rt. Hon. Florence Horsbrugh, C.B.E., M.P. 


I. THE NATURE OF THE ENQUIRY 


1. Towards the end of 1952, we were asked by the Minister of Education 
to undertake an enquiry into the problem of premature school-leaving in 
England,* and it was agreed that the terms of reference should be :— 


“ To consider what factors influence the age at which boys and girls leave 
secondary schools which provide courses beyond the minimum school-leaving 
age; to what extent it is desirable to increase the proportion of those who 
remain at school, in particular the proportion of those who remain at school 
roughly to the age of 18; and what steps should be taken to secure such 


an increase.” 


2. The first two parts of these terms of reference prescribe two distinct 
fields of enquiry. In one, our aim is to discover facts; in the other, we are 
asked to consider what is desirable. At the outset, therefore, two tasks 
confronted us: to examine the principles which must underlie any opinion on 
the value of a longer school life for any child or group of children, and to 
establish the facts of the present situation, as far as our time and resources 
and the nature of the subject allowed. The two tasks overlapped, but it will 
be convenient to consider them separately here. 


The value of a longer school life 


3. We are concerned only with schools providing courses beyond the 
minimum school-leaving age, which is at present 15. Some children leave 
such schools on reaching this age. Though we shall discuss the problem 
they set, it is not our main business. The 1944 Education Act provides both 
for the early introduction of compulsory part-time education up to the age 
of 18 and for the raising of the general school-leaving age to 16 as soon as 
possible. We do not wish to express any opinion on which step should be 
taken first, but we accept whole-heartedly the intrinsic importance of a full- 


time education to the age of 16. 


4. The value of a school life prolonged beyond the age of 16 is a different 
matter. Two possible approaches to this question may seem to lead to 
different answers. The first is to ask whether continued education will assist 
a child to develop more fully as an individual, the second whether it will fit 
him for the work he may be called upon to do later in life. 


5. Each of these approaches is inadequate by itself. An education which 
sought to deal with the individual in isolation from the community would be 
both unrealistic and immoral. A child must grow up into the community 
and adjust himself to its economic demands and moral obligations; and it 
is wrong to create the illusion in the child’s mind that he has the right to 
demand from it the kind of life that pleases him or will give him the greatest 
scope for self-expression regardless of the needs of others. On the other 


* This report does not concern Wales and Monmouthshire, for which a separate Central 
Advisory Council is established under Section 4 of the Education Act, 1944. 
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hand, a citizen’s economic role is not his whole life. His daily work ought 
to make substantial demands on his abilities ; but no economic system will 
ever be so organised that everyone will use his whole talents in his employ- . 
ment. Nor is it desirable to impoverish the manifold leisure-time activities 
which contribute so much to the richness and variety of ordinary life. Thus 
the antithesis which we have stated disappears on closer examination. Some 
of the most valuable qualities that education can discover in the individual 
will find expression only in his relations with others: they are meaningless 
if he is considered in isolation. Only as a member of a community living 
and working with other people can he attain his full stature. Let him use 
his talents to the full, and he will contribute most to society. The greater 
the contribution he makes, the more he will develop his own personality. 
While it is unrealistic to encourage some boys and girls to imagine that 
they are entitled to follow certain sorts of superior careers, education must 
not confine itself to cultivating those abilities which may be economically 
useful, but should be given in good measure to develop the whole man. 
It must combine generous encouragement of whatever talents pupils may 
possess with a frank recognition of the roles they are likely to fill in after life. 


6. What ought to determine how long a boy or girl should remain at 
school? The most obvious consideration is perhaps his academic ability. 
There are boys and girls whose interest flags as the work of the school in the 
upper forms calls for an increased power of abstract thought. If the more 
advanced work is beyond their capacity or if their interest in it cannot be 
secured, then the schools should not try to persuade them to stay. It is true 
that they are not yet adult. They may well need help in their further 
emotional and social development; but this can be given outside school 
through various organisations. Industry also has a special responsibility 
in this respect. 

7. The school is not only an intellectual stimu 
it is also a society. In this ampler capacity it 
shields its members from some of the influences of the world at large. The 
extent to which older boys and girls thrive in this atmosphere depends on 
temperament and above all on academic inclination. Some find such a life 
irksome before they are 18. Of course some irritation with school is perfect: 
normal and is not in itself a good reason for leaving; we do not su sab 
that life at school must be uninterruptedly pleasant and indeed a most valna DE 
feature of it is the submission to reasonable discipline at the expense of th 
inclinations of the moment. With many this irritation and ahd tle t is 
merely a passing phase at about the age of 16. But there are b Sate 
gitls of ability whose personality at the age of 17 or even e Tli gi such 
that it genuinely requires an environment different from Ay "petal 
can offer. Where school life produces not passing fits of pate Hae foe 
and continuous sense of frustration, the tight thing is to leave 
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lus to all who can profit, 
imposes restraints and it 


education. For the moment the school should not attempt to dissuade them 
from leaving. 


9. Wise teachers will also take into account, both in advising individual 
pupils and in planning courses, the openings for employment and training 
available at various ages. On a wider scale, those who are responsible 
for the general development of the educational service :ñust take account of 
the nation’s needs for men and women qualified in various fields. It is not 
within our scope to undertake any new investigation of the respective needs 
of the various professions and skilled occupations. Much has already been 
done by various official bodies, and the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service has a general responsibility to keep in touch with trends of employ- 
ment. We shall draw on this experience later in this report, but it is enough 
here to note that external considerations of this kind are rightly among the 
influences affecting the length of school life. 


Establishing the facts 


10. For the purpose of our enquiry it was necessary to discover, not 
only the numbers of leavers at various ages, but something of their back- 
ground, circumstances and school records and, so far as possible, of the 
careers which they took up. At the same time our terms of reference 
required us to find out what we could of their motives. 


11. Such a study, to be reliable, needed to be comprehensive. It would 
obviously have been impossible, within the scope of our resources, to obtain 
information in the necessary detail from every grammar school in the country 
over a period of years. We decided therefore to confine ourselves to a 
representative sample at a particular point in time. A 10 per cent. sample 
of maintained and direct grant grammar schools in England was accordingly 
prepared on expert advice, accurately proportioned to the whole body of such 
schools in various ways such as size, geographical location, status and 
provision for either or both sexes.* The heads of these 120 schools, by 
courtesy of the responsible governing bodies and local education authorities, 
were asked to co-operate in the enquiry by completing a questionnaire on the 
background, school record, and potentialities of each boy or girl who had 
entered the school in the normal intake in September, 1946 or had joined this 
age-group at a later stage after transfer from a secondary modern school, and 
another on the school as a whole. The 1946 intake was selected because no 
later group had reached its seventh year at the time of the enquiry, while that 
of the previous year was unsuitable because it was the first admitted after the 
abolition of fees and after the end of the war. We realised that the work of 
completing these forms would add to the burdens of these very busy men and 
women, and we were extremely gratified that nearly all of them found time 
to doit. We should like to take this opportunity of thanking them cordially 
and of assuring them that without their help the preparation of this report 
would have been impossible. We are particularly grateful for the personal 
information which was often inserted in the margin of the forms to supplement 
the bare facts elicited by the questionnaire. This has helped us to see the 


*After the answers had been received and analysed, the standard errors of some of the 
resulting estimates were worked out. We have been assured that, over any large sector of 
the sample, the estimates are extremely reliable and can be used with confidence. For a 
small sector, e.g. for direct grant schools taken separately, the estimates are moderately 
reliable, and need to be treated with more reserve than the main estimates. See Appendix II. 
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individual boys and girls behind the figures and has been used for illustration 
in many places in the report. 


12. For the greater part of our statistical material we have drawn on this 
sample. We realised, of course, that in judging the boys’ and girls motives 
the head of schools could express only their own opinions. It seemed 
desirable to hear other points of view as well. We should have liked to 
obtain a sample of parents’ opinions but we were unable to devise a satis- 
factory way of doing so. We did, however, obtain some evidence from the 
boys and girls themselves, in two groups, one of members of youth clubs 
in various parts of the country, and the other of national servicemen inter- 
viewed in connection with certain courses of further education. These samples 
were arbitrarily selected for ease of questioning and we do not claim that 
they are representative. Their evidence has simply been used in relation 
to that of the schools to provide a comparison of points of view. We are 
greatly indebted to all who have made these enquiries possible. 


13. Some of the information on matters of fact supplied by the heads of 
schools may fall short of the precision that a statistical enquiry ideally needs. 
In particular, as is explained more fully in Appendix IV, the information about 
fathers’ occupations will have been taken in most cases from the admission 
register. This does not record occupations in sufficient detail for classifica- 
tion in a form directly comparable, for example, with that used in the Census 
returns. Fathers’ occupations have therefore been classified in broad 
groups which can be related only approximately to the Census categories, 
and even within these groups there will be some degree of error. Some of the 
other information supplied by the schools may also be inaccurate—for 


example, information about the careers of those who have left school some 
years ago. ‘ 


14. For our information about home back 
almost entirely on the answers to our enquiry 
considered the possibility of making a direct study of the home itself, but we 
decided that this was beyond our means. We believe, as we shall emphasise 
later, that there is a great need for such a 


survey. This is the onl i 
way of finding out the many details of h aie ke 


ome background that 
known before any precise judgment can be made peas 


- Nevertheless thei - 
tion which a knowledge of occupation alone has been able to ae 
proved to be exceptionally valuable. z 


ground we have had to rely 
about fathers’ occupations. We 


15. Our samples cover maintained and direct 
only. Our terms of reference direct our attention to “ 
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16. Copies of the questionnai 
Appendix I. The statistical tab 


17. We have not received any formal evidence, but we have had the 
benefit of informal discussions with representatives of the associations of 
local education authorities and of teachers’ organisations and with certain 
individuals, including officers of the Youth Employment Service, heads of 
schools, and H.M. Inspectors. To all these we should like to express our 
thanks. If their opinions are not quoted in this report it is not for doubt 
of their value but because they were personal opinions put forward in 
confidence. 


Il. THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


18. Before we discuss the evidence provided by our sample, a general 
estimate of the extent of our problem and an impression of its changing pattern 
from one year to another can be based on figures derived from the Ministry 
of Education’s statistics. The following table gives estimates of the intake 
into maintained and direct grant grammar schools in England in various 
years before and after the war and traces the numbers and proportions of 
the boys and girls in each intake who left below certain ages. As no 
Statistics are available for the war years, no pre-war intake after 1930 can be 
completely accounted for, while nothing can yet be known of any post-war 
intake after 1949. 


Table A 
Age of leaving grammar schools 


Esti- Age of leaving Remainder 
Year of mated (cumulative figures) staying after 
intake total j 18th birthday 
intake Under 16 Under 17 Under 18 
PRE-WAR (100%) No. % No. No. | % No. | % 
Boys 1927 36,310 9,382 | 25-8 | 22,990 | 63-3 84-4 5,682 | 15-6 
1928 35,936 9,939 | 27-7} 24,140 | 67-2 86-9 471 | 13-1 
1929 32,261 81918 | 27-6 | 22,542 | 69-9 88-1 3,842 | 11-9 
1930 33,325 10,314 | 30-9 | 23,884 | 71-7 89-5 3,475 | 10-5 
Girls 1927 31,264 9,091 | 29-1 | 20,364 | 65-1 84-2 4,942 | 15-8 
1928 30,509 9,627 | 31-6 | 20,988 | 68-8 86-4 4,140 | 13-6 
1929 28,292 9,419 |33-3 | 20,091 | 71-0 87-3 3,583 | 12-7 
1930 28,808 10,003 | 34:7 21;177 173:5 25, 3701 89-2 3,107 10-8 
Boys 1927 67,574 18,473 | 27-3 43,354 | 64-2 56,960 | 84-3 | 10,624 15-7 
and 1928 66,445 19,566 | 29-4 | 45,128 | 67-9 | 57,594 | 86-7 8,851 | 13-3 
Girls 1929 60,553 18,337 | 30-3 42,633 | 70-4 53,128 | 87-7 7,425 12:3 
together 1930 62,133 20,317 | 32-7] 45,061 | 72-5 | 55,551 | 89-4 6,582 | 10-6 
POST-WAR 
Boys 1945 45,451 10,499 |23-1 | 31,564 | 69-4 | 37,871 | 83-3 7,580 | 16-7 
1946 48,416 11,175 |23-1 | 33,122 | 68-4 81-5 8,980 | 18-5 
1947 47,423 8,721 |18-4 | 29,980 | 63-2 78-1} 10,381 | 21-9 
1948 48,271 7.288 |15-1 | 28,586 | 59-2 
1949 47,809 6,948 | 14-5 
Girls 1945 45,911 11,687 |25-5| 32,481 | 70-7] 39,637 | 86-3 6,274 | 13 
1946 48,867 12,512 | 25-6 | 33,648 | 68-9} 41,111 | 84-1 7,7156 | 15-9 
1947 48,120 10,157 |21-1 | 30,967 | 64-4] 39206 |81-5 8,914 |18 
1948 49,117 8,579 | 17-5 | 29,237 | 59-5 
1949 48,181 8,498 17-6 
Boys 1945 91,362 22,186 | 24-3 64,045 | 70-1 77,508 | 84-8 13,854 | 15-2 
and 1946 97,283 23,687 | 24-3 6€,770 | 68-6 80,547 | 82-8 16,736 17-2 
Girls 1947 95,543 18,878 19-8 60,947 | 63-8 76,248 | 79-8 19,295 | 20-2 
together 1948 97,388 15,867 16-3 57,823 | 59-4 
1949 95,990 15,446 16-1 


19. The following comments may be made. 


(a) The ‘table shows a clearly defined continuous tendency towards a 
longer school life since the war compared with an equally clear and con- 
tinuous tendency towards a shorter school life in the pre-war years for which 
figures are available. 


(b) Our own sample relates to a year towards the beginning of this post- 
war improvement. We. are justified in saying that if a similar sample 
could be taken for one of the later years the picture should be brighter. 


(c) The contrast between the declining pre-war and the rising post-war 
figures of school life suggests that the present tendency is not something 
which can be relied on automatically to continue as would have seemed a 
reasonable conclusion had there been a steady rise since 1927. The 


contrast is probably caused by conditions outside the school ; it may be, 


observed that the pre-war figures cover a period of acute economic crisis. 


9 The post-war figures may have been affected by changes in examination 
policy:— 


(i) In 1950 boys and girls were not eligible to sit for the School Cer- 
tificate examination unless they were 16 at the beginning of December 
in the year of the examination. This decision made it difficult to 
organise four-year courses for the abler pupils as had been the practice 
in many boys’ grammar schools. The first age-group concerned was 


that admitted to grammar schools in 1946, and this was the group 
used for our sample. 


(ii) In 1951 and 1952 boys and girls were not eligi i 

General Certificate of Education args they were cee ea 
of September in the year of examination. This decision meant that 
boys and girls who were not quite 11 when they entered the grammar 
school had to take a six-year instead of a five-year course if they were 
to take an external examination. The first group affected was again 
that admitted in 1946. Our sample suggests that about 15 per cent.* of 
that intake were too young to take an external examination in 1951. 


* The full figures are as follows (boys and girls whose dates of birth are not known are omitted). 


Born on or before 2-9-1935 || 


Born after 2-9- 1935 
Left without | Completed || 


Left without Completed five- 


: 3 
completing five- | five-year || completing five- | year but not six- Completed 
year course | course | year course year course ayer 
Boys 592 | 2,463 | 48 | i zs 
Girls 805 | 2,660 || 66 | z igen: 
Total 1,397 | 5123 || 114 | iis ae 


(iii) In 1953 the age-limit regulation was so relaxed as to allow head- 
masters and headmistresses some discretion in allowing under-age 
candidates to sit for the examination. The first group affected was 
that admitted in 1948, two years after the year of our sample. 


The effects of (i) and (ii) have been variously assessed, It has sometimes 
been argued that many of the boys and girls who found that they could not 
take the examination as early as they had hoped left at 15 without taking 
it at all; on the other hand, those who decided to stay and take it will 
often have stayed longer at school precisely because the examination was 
yet to be taken. We have found that in our sample only 14 per cent.* of 
those who completed a five-year course but were then ineligible by age to 
take the examination failed to remain at school for a sixth year. Moreover, 
only 7°5 per cent.* of those who left without completing a five-year course 
would have been ineligible to take the examination at the end of their 
fifth year. These facts suggest that the number of those who left because 
the age-limit had postponed their opportunity was not large, and that on 
the whole the effect of that age-limit while it was strictly enforced was 
probably in the direction of increasing the length of school life. Both the 
older and the younger leavers are affected by this argument because of the 
later age at which some pupils started an advanced course. It is too early 
to discover what the effect of the relaxation may be. 


(e) Whatever the cause, it remains true that a significant reduction in 
early leaving has declared itself in recent years. This is true both of 
leaving before the end of a five-year course and of leaving after five years 
instead of following an advanced course. 


20. Our own sample gives us more extensive information about those 
boys and girls who entered grammar schools in 1946 or joined the same 
group at a later stage after transfer from a secondary modern school. If 
they are classified according to their academic record up to Easter 1953, the 
following categories can be distinguished. The capital letters from A to F 
which refer to them are used without alteration throughout the report. 


A. Those who had obtained two passes at Advanced level, or were 
still at school at Easter 1953 and were entered for two subjects at Advanced 


level. 
B. All others who were still at school at Easter 1953. 


C. Those who had left after obtaining a School Certificate} or five or 
more passes at Ordinary level. , 


* See note on page 6. 


+ Holders of a School Certificate are included in the same category with those with five passes 
at Ordinary level because 1950 was the last year in which the School Certificate examination 
was held and these boys and girls must therefore have taken it after only four years at 


the grammar school. 
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D. Those who had left after obtaining three or four passes at Ordinary 
level or one at Advanced level. 


E. Those who completed a five-year course without obtaining a School 
Certificate or as many as three passes at Ordinary level. 


F. Those who neither completed a five-year course nor obtained a 
School Certificate (“ premature leavers” in the narrower sense of this 
expression). 


21. The sample divides into these categories as follows :— 


Table B 


Academic categories 


<<] — a RL Ln eS 
Academic | Boys Girls | Poa 
category 
| No. Be No. % } No % 
A 959 | 22-4 707 16-2 1,666 19-3 
B 187 4-4 229 5:3 416 4-8 
Cc 968 22-6 1,077 24-7 2,045 23-7 
D 598 13-9 652 15-0 1,250 14-5 
E 869 20:3 771 LIET 1,640 19-0 
F 708 16-5 919 21-1 1,627 18-8 
4,289 | 100 4,355 100 8,644 100 
ee | 


22. Let us consider Tables A and B together. It is important to dis- 
tinguish between the data they present. 


(i) The first pays no attention to academic achievement; the second is 
based on it. 


(ii) The first classifies pupils by the age at which they left; 


: 4 the second 
deals in category F with completed years of a grammar scho 


ol course, * 
Thus the evidence provided by the two tables cann 
it is possible to say that the picture they give is generally consistent. In 
particular, the poorer showing of the girls is a noticeable feature of both. 
More leave very early; fewer complete advanced sixth form courses. This 
will be discussed in paragraphs 102-103 below. ` 


ot be exactly compared, but 


23. The sample can also be classified according to thi epee 
of the type of course for which each boy or A e schools’ opinion 


girl was best suited. 


* This distinction may be illustrated by an example. A ESEE E aaa A 
at the age of 11} and leaves after four years and two terme ait no enters a grammar school 
day before he leaves. He will thus be counted in Cat x 


J ad his sixteenth birth- 
16° in Table A. “sory F in Table B but not as ‘under 
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Table C* 
Recommended courses 


Best suited for : Boys | Girls 
No. AEN | °% 
Course leading to two sub- | | | 
jects at Advanced level .. | 1,531 37-1 | 1,200 | 28-3 
| 
Course leading to a general | 
sixth form me | eh ast | 956 | 22-5 
Total suited for courses be- | 
yond the Ordinary level .. 1,806 43-8 2,156 50-8 
Course leading to the Ordina’ 
level onlyt .. ia s | 2,317 | 3562 | 2,085 49-2 
Total sä .» | 4123; 4 100 4,241 |100 
| 


p 


24. Table C does not distinguish between those who have followed the 
course for which they are best suited and those who have not. This dis- 
tinction cannot be made in the case of general courses since many boys and 
girls who took a one-year general course will have been shown as leavers 
and cannot be identified. We can, however, divide the figures in the top line 
of Table C between those boys and girls who stayed long enough to take 
an advanced course and those who did not, that is to say between those who 
were still at school when the sample was taken, or had left after obtaining 
two Advanced passes, and the remainder. This is done in Table D. 


Table D* 


Length of school life of those thought suitable for courses 
leading to two subjects at Advanced level 


LET SEES 


Boys | Girls 
Length of school life | = 
Number Proportion of | Number | Proportion of 
all boys | | all girls 
| 
Stayed long enough to M | | 
take Advanced course 1,030 | 25-0% | 711 | 16:8% 
Left too early to take | | | 
Advanced course .. | 501 | 12:1% | 489 11:5% 
ma a 1,53) | 37:1% | 1,200 | 28-3% 


This analysis shows, as far as academic ability alone is concerned, how 
many more boys and girls could have followed advanced sixth form courses. 
25. The following points emerge from these two tables. 


(a) Far fewer girls than boys now take advanced courses. 
(b) There is enough academic ability to justify an increase in the number 


* The full figures on which Tables C, D and E are based will be found in Table 3 in Appendix 
IL. 


+ Owing to the wording of the questionnaire, this category includes all who were not suited 
for sixth form courses. 
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of boys and girls following advanced courses by about a half and two-thirds 
respectively. 

(c) These potential increases represent almost equal numbers of boys and 
girls respectively. If they were realised, the numerical discrepancy between 
boys and girls following advanced courses would remain much the same 
as at present. 

(d) Far more girls than boys are thought suitable to follow general 
sixth form courses.* 

(e) The schools cannot visualise as much as half of the intake staying on 
into the sixth form, even in the most favourable circumstances. 


26. We can divide the figures given in Table D further between the 
potential scientists and mathematicians and the remainder. 


Table E 


Comparison of school life of those thought suitable for advanced courses in 
mathematics and science and in other subjects 
ee ee Ys 

{ 


i Boys | Girls 
Length of Best suited for : | Best suited for : | 
schoo! life | il 
| 2A 7 Oa 2A FREMI 
; Maths. and} other | Total | Maths. and | other | Total 
| science | subjects science | subjects | 
Stayed long enough | 
to take advance 574 EE e aa 1 K1 C RA 194 517 Til 
course: a. ++ | 13-9%) |(11:1%) | (25-0%) | (4-6%) (12:2%) | (16-8%) 
Left too early to take POO ect S IS a sags” l a 
advanced course .. | (70%) | (51%) | 12:1%) | (1%) | (8-4%) | (11-5%) 
Total $ 864 | t667 Th 1531 328 i872 1200 
(20-97%) | (16-2%) | (37-1%) | (7-7%) | (20:6%) | (283%) 


EE a 
It will be seen that rather more girls than boys follow advanced courses in 
arts subjects and that the deficiency of girls as compared with boys in advanced 
sixth forms is therefore wholly on the science side. It is also noticeable that 
the potential increase is in proportion about equal for arts and science 


courses respectively, so that the relative deficiency in the number of girls on 
the science side will still remain. 


27. This analysis of the schools? 
as possible of the field of capacit 
represents about 10 per cent. o 
schools we may estimate that in 
10,000 boys and 7,000 girls c 
about 5,000 more boys and 5,000 


judgments offers as close a definition 
y for sixth form work. Since our sample 
f the whole annual intake into grammar 
English grammar schools in 1953 about 
ompleted advanced courses, and that 
more girls could very well have done so 


iscussed in Chapter V) arise more from differences between 
m any considerations of academic ability. Any inference 
an boys are suitable for sixth form courses of all kinds is 


* The reasons for this (which are d 
boys’ and girls’ carcers than froi 
from Table C that more girls th 
therefore misleading. 


+ Answers were received from 114 schools, rather less than 10 per cent., of the 1,217 English 
grammar schools. 
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if they had stayed longer at school. It may be added, in view of the national 
shortage of scientists to which we shall refer later, that in that year about 
2,900 boys and 1,300 girls who could have taken advanced courses in 
mathematics and science were not doing so. Of course some of those who 
left school too early to take the advanced sixth form course for which they 
were suitable may be taking them or their equivalent elsewhere. At first 
sight it might appear that a considerable reduction in our estimates ought 
to be made to allow for this. But among the leavers in the sample who were 
thought suitable for advanced courses but did not take them the proportion of 
boys who went on to full-time further education* was only 12-6 per cent.;, 
and some of these will have entered courses of training of a lower intellectual 
level. The proportion of girls was 33-5 per cent.; most of these followed 
vocational courses, nearly half at commercial schools or colleges. The 
estimates given may therefore be taken as accurate within broad limits. 


28. This calculation is confined to pupils attending maintained and 
direct grant grammar schools. It leaves out of account boys and girls in 
independent schools. They form a very important section of the country’s 
sixth formers; a quarter of all the boys and girls aged 17 who are still at 
school are pupils at independent schools recognised as efficient. We do not 
think, however, that this source of supply can be greatly increased since about 
45 per cent. of the boys and girls admitted to these schools already stay on 
until they are 17 or 18. Our calculation also omits those pupils, mainly in 
modern schools, who failed to secure admission to maintained grammar 
schools, but who might have become useful sixth formers if they had been 
successful. We cannot estimate their number, but we believe that at least 
in certain areas it is far from negligible. This matter is further discussed in 


Chapter III. 


29. So far we have been concerned with boys and girls who may be 
regarded as lost sixth formers. There is, however, wasted talent of a lower 
academic order which must not be ignored. The closest approximation to 
an estimate is the figure of boys and girls in academic category F as shown in 
Table B. On the same calculation that we have used in paragraph 27, these 
may amount to 7,000 boys and 9,000 girls in England as a whole. It is 
impossible, however, to classify these according to academic capacity. A 
few of them will already have been included among the boys and girls thought 
suited for advanced courses; on the other hand, a fair number must have 
been misfits in grammar schools and would hardly have gained by staying 
longer. We think, however, that the majority, amounting to at least several 
thousand boys and rather more girls, would have done well to stay one, two 
or three terms longer to complete their fifth year, even if their academic 
Prospects were not specially promising. To these must be added considerable 
numbers of children in schools other than grammar schools, particularly 
in secondary modern schools. Thus wastage at the age of 15 is not easily 
defined and is not restricted to schools which fall within our terms of reference; 
we shall, however, be discussing it in general terms without attempting a 


closer quantitative estimate. 


* See Table 12 in Appendix Il. | 
+ These figures are aie from the Ministry of Education’s Annual Report for 1953. 


Ul 


Ill. SELECTION AND ORGANISATION 


30. . It was observed in Chapter I that our statistical evidence has been 
drawn entirely from grammar schools, even though other types of school are 
within our terms of reference. This limitation on our statistical enquiry is 
justified by the fact that, at present, the large majority* of boys and girls who 
stay at school beyond the statutory school-leaving age attend grammar schools. 
We do not under-estimate the importance of technical schools, and we 
believe that at a later stage in their development they may have a significant 
contribution to make to the solution of what has been our main concern, 
the loss from full-time education of talent capable of reaching a standard 
comparable to at least two passes at Advanced level. At present, however, 
the development of sixth form work in technical schools is so near its beginning 
—they had only 633 pupils aged 17 or over in January, 1953—that it would 
be misleading to base any conclusions on a statistical examination of their 
contribution. Their position is further complicated by the fact that the 
majority of their pupils are still admitted at 13 and are drawn from a field 
from which most of the ablest children have already been withdrawn to 
grammar schools. We have left on one side the effect which comprehensive 
schools and other similar forms of organisation of secondary education might 
be expected to have on the age of leaving school. Very few comprehensive 
schools exist at present and these are hardly beyond the experimental stage. 
Any study of the question would, therefore, be purely speculative. 


31. It is clear that part at least of our problem lies in the selection of 
boys and girls to go to grammar schools. Are there many who would have 
done well in a sixth form but fail to secure admission to a grammar school ? 
Is the problem of early leaving and poor results the result of admitting many 
unsuitable pupils to grammar schools? Some relevant evidence is available 
from our sample. The schools were asked to divide the boys and girls into four 
groups} representing three equal divisions of their original intake arranged 
in order of merit in the local education authority’s selection test and a fourth 
group consisting of later transfers from secondary modern schools. We 
can trace the academic record (in terms of the categories defined in paragraph 
20 above) of the children in each of these groups (which we call “ selection 
groups ”). 


32. In the first place, the record of the boys and girls transferred from 
secondary modern schools can be compared with the remainder as follows : 


* In maintained schools, 95 per cent. of pupils aged 17 or over in January, 1953, 


+The heads of direct grant schools could not classify their pupils in this way si: ; = 
sions were po controlled Py local so eanon authorities’ selection test the En 
Tables F, G, an are therefore drawn from maintained i 

details, see Table 7 in Appendix II. schools only. For further 
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Table F 


Academic record of pupils transferred from secondary modern schools 
(maintained grammar schools only) 


Academic | Transfers from secondary 


| 
category modern schools | All selection groups 
No. % | No, en ery 
A and B 49 23°4 T339% | 21-2 
Cc 51 23-3. | 1,501 | 23-8 
D 32 14-6 | “940 14-9 
E 29 13-2 | 1,246 19-7 
F 58 26-5 1286 | 20-4 
219 | 100 | 6312 | 100 


In categories A to D, the correspondence is very close, but the transfers from 
secondary modern schools show a high proportion of very early leavers 
(Category F) and a low proportion of those who completed their fifth form 
year without much academic success (Category E). This suggests that a 
fair number of the transferred boys and girls failed to settle down in grammar 
schools but that these were the less able academically. There is just as 
high a proportion of good academic achievement among the transfers as in 
the whole intake into maintained grammar schools, even though when 
tested at the age of 11 they were presumably all regarded as below grammar 
school standard. It would be wrong to draw far-reaching conclusions from 
this evidence; the number of transfers is very small (only one in 30 of the 
grammar school intake) and such a small group must be very highly selective. 
It is not to be expected that if it were much expanded the standard of per- 
formance could be kept up. But there is a clear case for some expansion, 
Particularly in those areas where transfers are rare at present. We shall 
examine in Chapter V some of the practical difficulties which may have 


restricted transfer arrangements. 


33. The performance of the boys and girls in the three equal selection 
groups into which the original intake was divided can be similarly compared. 


Table G 


Academic record of 1946 intake (maintained grammar schools only) 


O 
| 


Academic Selection groups 

category | All 
1 | 2 3 | groups 

% a % | _% 

dB 32-4 18-5 11-8 21-2 

a ka 28-0 24-0 19-0 | 23-8 
D 13-5 15-2 16:0 14-9 

E 12-0 21-4 27-1 19-7 

F 14-2 | 20-9 26:3 20-4 


34. During the five to seven years of the grammar school course a large 
number of pupils have shifted their position in academic order. It is true 
that the yield of sixth form pupils at the end of the course declines steadily 
from 32-4 per cent. to 11°8 per cent. as one moves from the highest to the 
lowest group in the original order of selection. But the yield of the lowest 
third is by no means negligible, amounting to nearly a third if those with 
good results at Ordinary level are counted as well as sixth form pupils. On 
the other hand, there is heavy wastage (Categories E and F) among those 
originally placed high, amounting to as much as a quarter of the top selection 
group. A proportionately better academic result could have been achieved 
if a smaller number of boys and girls had been selected for grammar schools, 
but only at the expense of a number of boys and girls whose prospects at 
admission did not look promising, but who later made good use of their 
opportunity. A third of the lowest selection group in the end achieved 
eminently satisfactory results (Categories A, B and C) and, as we have seen 
in Table F, 45-7 per cent. of those who failed to secure admission at 11, 
but were later transferred from secondary modern schools, reached the same 
high standard. 


35. The authorities’ selection procedures differ in detail but they all 
provide data which enable a reasonable decision to be made as to which 
candidates should be admitted to grammar schools. Their purpose, however, 
is to infer future performance from present merit, and since certainty about 
individuals is impossible, we can ask no more than a sound way to calculate 
the odds. Of course not all selection procedures are equally satisfactory, 
and we believe there is room for continued research. What we are concerned 
with here is to point out that all selection procedures present a sliding scale 
of returns, and that the level at which a cut-off is applied is a matter for a 
policy and not a technical decision. If the selection procedure enables those 
concerned to say that if x per cent. are admitted, then y per cent. may be 


expected in five years to succeed and z per cent. to fail, it cannot be blamed 
(as it often is) for the fact that z per cent. do in fact fail. 


36. Itis, of course, possible to make radically different decisions on the 
information provided by selection procedure: to decide, as different authorities 
do, that 10, 20 or 30 per cent. of the children should be accepted for grammar 
school education. Every relaxation of standard will admit some qualified 
children at the cost of admitting also some who will later be found not to be 
qualified, and each successive relaxation will admit more of the latter. There 
is no clear principle to determine at what point this process should stop; 
any line that is drawn must to some extent be arbitrary. For the country 


tion is about 20 per cent. Our sample 
the bottom third of the intake three 


37. It may be inferred from tables F and G that if more boys and girls 
were selected for grammar schools, there would be a higher proportion of 
pupils with a poor academic record at the end of the course, but there would 
also be more boys and girls in the sixth forms. Up to this point we have 
been concerned with figures illustrating the national position. Tables F and 
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G refer to the maintained grammar schools of the country asa whole. They 
take no account of the high proportion of grammar school places in some 
areas and the low proportion in others—a variation from 44 per cent. to under 
10 per cent.* This disparity is obviously something which cannot be ignored 
and is of importance in any appreciation of the situation. With this point 
in mind we made enquiries in a number of contrasted areas to discover how 
many of all the boys and girls aged 17 were still at school. The areas 
selected were the 40 county boroughs where the situation was not complicated 
by the presence in the grammar schools of a considerable proportion of 
pupils from other areas or by other disturbing factors. In general the 
result is that the higher the proportion of grammar school places, the higher 
the proportion of all the 17-year-olds who are still at school. 


38. The grammar school provision in the county boroughs concerned 
varies from nine per cent. to 33 per cent. It is obvious that this wide variation 
is not entirely fortuitous. A closer analysis of the position has therefore 
been made by dividing the boroughs into groups according to the proportion 
of the population falling into social classes I and II of the 1951 Census (which 
correspond to professional and managerial occupations). Inside each of 
these social groups, the boroughs were divided into those with high and those 


with low grammar school provision. 


39. Table H sets out the position in each group. Independent schools 
are excluded altogether from the Table, and towns where an important part 
of the grammar school provision is in independent schools have also been 
excluded. Account has been taken both of maintained grammar schools 
and of places taken up by the local education authority in direct grant 


Schools. 


* The statisti i roportions of grammar school places are not wholly satisfactory 
as they Ae one of children who cross local authority boundaries, nor of places taken 
Up in independent schools. The figure of 44 per cent. is not, as may appear at first sight, 
inconsistent with the answer given to a Parliamentary Question on 25th May, 1954, which 
listed six English local education authorities in whose areas more than 50 per cent. of the 
total secondary places in maintained and assisted schools were secondary grammar places. 
baat O e es 2 fer to admissions to grammar schools, whereas 

i iven above refer to a C > 
the eee Ce Ree aN Question referred to the total numbers in attendance at 
any one time, which are relatively larger in grammar schools than in other secondary 

schools owing to the greater length of the school course ; ; 
(b) the answer to the Parliamentary Question did not take account of children of 
secondary school age educated in all-age schools, which are classified as primary schools. 


Ì See Table H. 
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It will be noticed: 

(a) that towns with a relatively high middle class population tend to have 
both a larger grammar school provision and more boys and girls of 17 
still at school; 

(b) that within each social group the towns with a higher grammar school 
provision tend to have more boys and girls of 17 still at school. 


It may reasonably be assumed that, where the grammar school provision of 
an area is low for the social composition of the population, the proportion 
of boys and girls following courses leading to the Advanced level of the 
General Certificate examination could be increased if more places were made 
available in suitable schools. The same result would also follow an expansion 
of accommodation in districts where the sixth form yield is at present high, 
that is to say where the proportion of boys and girls of 17 still at school is 
high in relation to the grammar school provision. There seems to us to be 
a clear case for local education authorities to review their provision for 
secondary education beyond 15 in the light of these considerations. Further 
details of the evidence are set out in Appendix V. 


Table H 
Grammar school provision and length of school life 


Social classes Average 
IandHas | Groups of county boroughs Average permenteae 
percentage subdivided according to grammar school of all 17- 

of total grammar school provision provision year-olds 
population still at school 
% % 
i (a) Those with low grammar 11-0 28 (a) 
an ÖT penon provision 
ix county ose with high grammar 20-3 . 
boroughs) school provision FOAD 
(c) Together 15-7 3:6: (c) 
(a) Those with low grammar 12-5 À 

( anton © pasate provision i arar g 
eight county ose with high grammar 21-0 , 
boroughs) school provision on ® 

(c) Together 16-8 4:5 (c) 
(a) Those with low grammar ` . 
deci (6) Hoses provision. te sO) 
en county ose with high grammar 20- k 
boroughs) school provision M 3:4: (0) 
(c) Together 18-6 4:5 (0) 
, (a) Those with low gramma : 
Geen O rae provision, ; a 27 ou (3) 
county ose with hi rammar : 
boroughs) school evens ar ee) 
(c) Together 18-1 4:2 (c) 
R (a) Those with low grammar 20-0 . 

( roe © mee provision oe) 
eight county ose with high grammar 26:2 : 
boroughs) school provision See) 

(c) Together 23-1 68 (c) 
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40. We can make a closer study of the influence of social class on our 
problem by returning to our sample. The great majority of boys and girls 
in the sample can be classified according to the nature of their fathers’ 
occupations ; and, armed with this knowledge of circumstances which reflect 
the social background, we can see what relation it has both to the chances 
of admission to a grammar school and to a successful career in it. 


Table J 


Occupational background of pupils at 
maintained and direct grant schools. 


Father’s occupation 
on presiona Clerical Skilled Mia silo d 
7 7 eT Bh % | 
All schools RA (15) | (4) (51) 18 12 | 100 
Grammar schools 25:0 | 10-3 43-7 153. 5-6 | 100 
Sixth forms... 43-7 | 129 | ae 5-8 r5 | 100 


The figures in the top line are calculated from the 1951 Census returns;* the 
other figures are derived from our sample. The comparison leaves little 
doubt that by the time the local education authorities hold their allocation 
examination at 11 the children of certain social groups have as a whole begun 
scholastically to outstrip those at the other end of the scale, and that the 
same process is continued among those selected from grammar schools 
during their time there. We do not assume that this is solely due to environ- 

ent. As the Mental Survey Committee of the Scottish Council for Research 
in Education remarked of the most successful 11 year-old children in 
their nation-wide tests of 1947: ‘‘ Whether children inherited a high degree 
of intelligence from their parents or whether their superior performance on 
the test is the result of good environmental conditions we have no means of 


judging ”.+ 

41. If the figures shown in the two lower lines of Table J were ail the 
evidence about the performance at the grammar school of children with 
differing social backgrounds, it might mean no more than that the same 
boys and girls who had done best in the selection test at 11 continued to 
Tee ie eee 


* The Census figures, which relate to the whole population, have been adjusted by removing 
the four per cent. of children of secondary school age who attend independent schools 
recognised as efficient, whom we have presumed to be drawn from the professional and 
Managerial group. For reasons set out in Appendix IV we have adopted a different basis 
of classification from that of the Registrar-General and this prevents an exact comparison. 

he comparison is fairly close in the semi-skilled and unskilled groups ; but it is much less 
accurate in the other three groups (for which the figures are shown in brackets) and in 
Particular in the clerical group for which the figure of four per cent. is almost certainly too low. 


+ Publicati f the Scottish Council for Research in Education, Volume XXXV: Social 
Trnplications oF the 1947 Scottish Mental Survey (1953), page 50. No comparable study of 
the distribution of mental ability among social or occupational groups has been made in 
England ; but the findings of the Scottish Survey, which was carried out with the most careful 
k acy and to the rigours of statistical propriety, confirm and amplify 


attenti ientific accur t n 
our BWA Sheer vacons on the connection between home background and scholastic success. 


This is more fully discussed in Chapter VI below. 
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excel in their passage through the school and, since there already were more 
of them from professional and managerial homes than from unskilled workers 
(as Table 7 in Appendix II shows), it would not be surprising to find that the 
proportion staying on for sixth form work was higher. 


42. We have seen, however, in paragraph 34 that many pupils who do 
well at 11 do less well at 16 and vice versa. Table K* analyses this by 
parental occupations. 

Table K 


Comparison of pupils’ achievements at beginning and end of 
their grammar school life (maintained grammar schools only). 


Selection | Academic 


Professional | Clerical | Skilled | Semi- Un- 
Brom at | calrgery ** | and managerial ie skilled | skilled 

| H os yf, x% o, o, 
1 ABC 78°9 64°6 6-1 46°8 29°6 
D 10-2 16-8 13-6 15-4 16:3 
EF 9-9 18-6 26-4 37-9 54-0 

All 100 | 100 100 100 100 

| 
| 

2 ABC 61-8 | 53-3 | 42-6 27-7 25-6 
12-8 15-2 16°5 14-6 12-0 
EF 25-4 31-5 40:9 57:7 62-4 

All 100 100 100 100 100 
3 ABC 48-3 36-3 32:6 22:8 12:8 
D 18-2 21-5 15:6 15-1 10:7 
EF 33-5 | 42-2 51:8 62:1 16-4 

| 
All 100 100 100 100 100 


It will be seen that the improvement between 11 and 16 which has raised many 
pupils from the bottom selection group to the highest academic categories is 
most common (amounting to 48-3 per cent.) among those from professional 
and managerial occupations, while the corresponding deterioration which 
has caused many who were placed in the top selection group at 11 to be found 
by 16 in the lowest academic categories is most common among the children 
of unskilled workers (54-0 per cent.) and semi-skilled workers (37:9 per cent.) 
There are, of course, plenty of pupils whose fathers are of professional or 
managerial standing who were in the lowest selection group at 11 and are 
still in the lowest academic categories at 16. Similarly, among the children 
of semi-skilled or unskilled workers 46°8 per cent. and 29-6 per cent. 
respectively of those who were in the top selection group at 11 were also 
in the highest academic categories at 16-18. 


~ 43. Table K is concerned solely with actual academic achievements. It 
might perhaps be suggested that the poor showing of children from the homes 
of semi-skilled and unskilled workers was caused largely by their family 
tradition being against a long school life and certainly against a sixth form 
career; that if they had not had a high Proportion of very early leavers 
their academic performance might have been similar to that of other social 


* The full figures are in Table 7 in Appendix II. 
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groups. Table L,* however, shows how closely the schools’ estimate of their 
pupils’ capacity follows the general pattern of Table K. 
Table L 


Comparison of pupils’ achievement at beginning and schools’ 
estimate of capacity at end of school life (maintained grammar schools only). 


; Father’s occupation 
bing! Best suited i 
Selection for course Professional | Semi- Un- 
group leading to : and managerial Clerical | Skilled | skilled | skilled 
| 
oy o | g ERS | » 
| Yo By en Mr ee % 
Two Advanced | 
1 subjects snl 70:8 | 55:6 | 4656 34-0 21-0 
General sixth .. 12-6 15-7 | 14:5 11-7 16-8 
Ordinary level only 16:7 | 28:7 38:9 54-3 62-1 
All 100 | 100 |100 100 100 
Two Advanced | | | 
2 subjects os 42-0 Weekes 26-4 13-0 15-5 
General sixth .. 20-2 tts) 14-9 12-1 1-3 
Ordinary level only 37-7 | 54-5 58-6 74-9 11-2 
All 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
Two Advanced | 
3 subjects ars 26-1 20-2 | 17-1 9-3 4-7 
General sixth .. 21-9 l 12°58) 2-2 Cisi 4:7 
Ordinary level only | 51:9 67:4 | 70-7 81-5 90-6 
All | 100 |100 | 100 100 100 


a pee ee eee 

44. The figures in Tables K and L show unmistakably how often home 
background influences the use which a boy or girl will make of a grammar 
school education. In our analysis we have been concerned only with broad 
classifications, and we are well aware that many individual children of 
well-to-do parents find little support at home for hard work at school and 
academic ambition, while many children from very poor homes have parents 
who know the worth of the education they themselves missed. Still it is 
beyond doubt true that a boy whose father is of professional or managerial 
Standing is more likely to find his home circumstances favourable to the 
demands of grammar school work than one whose father is an unskilled or 
semi-skilled worker. The latter is handicapped. 

45. This initial handicap has already to some extent affected his prospects 
in the primary school. He has overcome it to obtain admission to a grammar 
school. Is it desirable that the handicap should be increased, if we could 
thereby obtain a better proportionate academic yield at the end of the 
grammar school course? Similarly, the boy whose father is a member of 
One of the professions has an educational advantage in his home background 
of which he has been able to make use at his primary school. Is it desirable 
that this advantage should be increased by some assessment of its probably 
even greater value to him in meeting the demands of grammar school life ? 
The selection procedures in use today rely principally on assessments of a 
child’s intelligence and attainments at the age of 11. Is it desirable that they 
should take into account other factors, such as home background, which do 


* The full figures are in Table 8 in Appendix II. 
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not usually reach the full extent of their influence on educational prospects 
until a later age ? 


46. We have noticed in paragraph 36 that at the lowest level of selection, 
in order to secure three children who will do well at a grammar school, it is 
at present necessary to admit five who will, as far as examinations are con- 
cerned, do pretty badly. This may well lead to protests from parents who are 
confident that their home conditions are such that their children would have 
been likely to stay longer and do better at a grammar school than other 
children who have beaten them in the fierce competition for places. Such 
protests at exclusion may often be justified. The obvious way to lessen the 
injustice is not, however, to change the selection procedure but, as we have 
suggested above, to be sure that the grammar school provision is really 
adequate. 


47. If this were assured, it is possible that much less would be heard of the 
suggestion that a proportion of grammar school places might be reserved for 
those whose parents are willing to pay fees. This suggestion is usually 
made as a way of enabling individual parents to put right what they consider 
to be the authority’s mistakes in selection. We do not think, however, that 
it is a solution which would be acceptable to public opinion; and it is subject 
to the grave objection that the remedy would only be open to those strongly 
aggrieved parents who could afford to pay fees. Mistakes must occur, 
but the way to put them right is not to charge the parents fees, but to provide 
sufficient opportunity for transfer. 


48. So far we have been concerned with the arguments of those who wish 
to change the selection procedure so that children at present excluded from 
grammar schools might be admitted. A case can also be made for relieving 
the grammar schools of some of their present intake. We may be reconciled 
to admitting five relative or complete academic failures in order to achieve 
three academic successes, which is the general picture of what happens in 
the third selection group; but can it rationally be argued that it is tight to 
admit six failures in order to secure one success, which, as Table K shows,* 
is what happens among the children of unskilled workers in the lowest selec- 
tion group? Relatively small though the whole group is, it is yet a depressing 
enough picture. We accept it, however, as a challenge, and not as a signal 
to keep these at present unprofitable admissions out by increasing through 
selection the handicap to which their home conditions have already condemned 
them. Our reasons for doing so are three. 


49. First is the fact that the sc 
children of unskilled workers were c 


* The reference is to the bottom right-hand corner of Table 
\ ; K, : ; 
shown in Categories A to C and 76-4 per cent. in Categories E ame ee D has 
been omitted, as it is difficult to regard the pupils in it as clear successes or failures. 
> Tables 7 and 8 in Appendix II. i 
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maintenance allowances, and in Chapter VI methods by which difficult home 
circumstances could be mitigated. 


50. The second reason is that the children of unskilled workers are less 
likely than those of other groups to take advantage of the opportunities for 
full-time and part-time further education which are available for the former 
pupils of modern and grammar schools alike.* The less favoured the home, 
the more important it may be both to the child and to the nation that talent 
should be recognised and provided for at the age of 11. We should not 
like to be responsible for suggesting anything which would increase the rise 
of missing such talent. 


51. But the main reason why we should regret any measures designed to 
handicap these children further is that they would prejudice the future. 
Whatever merits such measures may have relate to social conditions as they 
exist today. These conditions are continually changing. Above all, the 
outlook of parents and, through them, of the children coming into the schools 
is bound to be affected by changes in the education which the parents them- 
selves have received. Thus the effect on the grammar schools of the changes 
introduced in 1944 will not be properly seen until the boys and girls affected 
by them in their schooldays themselves have children of secondary school 
age. In short, the new system must be regarded not simply as a device to 
be judged on its immediate merits but also as an investment designed to 
bring in returns a generation or more ahead. 


52. It is pertinent to note that some authorities pay more attention than 
others to the child’s record in the primary school. We have not been able to 
enquire into the effect of these varying practices, but we recognise that they 
may have an important bearing on the length of secondary school life to be 
expected. There is, moreover, one particular practice which a number of 
authorities adopt and which seems to us of value in the difficult task of 
filling the last few places in a grammar school, a task which seems to call 
for a closer scrutiny of individuals than is necessary, or possible, for the main 
bulk. The practice we refer to is that of leaving a small number of places. 
to be filled at each individual school by alternative methods. We are aware 
that some children who would otherwise have secured admission and 
subsequently done well may be excluded by such a procedure, and that, if the 
Procedure is not carefully safeguarded and explained, some suspicion of 
favouritism might attach to it. We think, however, that the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages. The academic results for the lowest third of the 
grammar school intake are so poor relatively—even in the most favoured 
social group one in three becomes something of an academic failure by the 
age of 16—that there is a case for looking for talent in directions which cannot 
be fully explored by large-scale competitive examinations. There are, for 
instance, boys and girls who have begun to develop late but whose progress. 
in the last year at the primary school is such as to hold out hopes of real 
promise for the future. Not all late developers can be picked out by the age 
of 11, and those who cannot must await later opportunities of transfer; but 
we believe that there are boys and girls in this category who could be picked 


* For full-time further education, this is shown in Table 11 in Appendix II. 
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out by their primary school teachers. There are other children who for one 
reason or another make bad examinees at 11. Among them are some who 
have very marked talents for one school subject, but a relative blindness for 
others, such as a child who is gifted musically, or who has strong linguistic 
but poor mathematical gifts. The new freedom of the General Certificate 
examination makes it more possible to cater successfully for such boys and 
girls in grammar schools. We believe that the selection procedure should 
allow for their admission, and that it is by close co-operation between heads 
of primary and secondary schools that they can best be identified and selected. 
We do not wish to make any recommendations about machinery, believing 
that it is best to encourage free experiment in this direction and a careful 
review of the results. 


53. We have expressed the view that there should be increased provision, 
at least in certain areas, for advanced courses. We have heard it suggested 
that any measures to enlarge fifth and sixth forms will be doomed to failure 
for lack of accommodation and staff, particularly the latter. These diffi- 
culties may be expected to occur in two stages. If a quick increase in the 
numbers of older pupils can be achieved, there will in some schools be an 
immediate need for additional staff; and the need will be for graduates 
with good academic qualifications, who are now difficult to recruit for teaching. 
But in other schools the size of the sixth form groups is at present wastefully 
small, and where this is the case the increased numbers of sixth formers 
may be catered for with little or no increase in staff. 


54. The second stage will begin about 1958 when secondary schools will 
have to provide for much larger numbers of boys and girls because of the 
high birth-rate of the post-war years. Different authorities are making 
different decisions about how this increase should be distributed and no 
general picture can yet be drawn. It is known, however, that some authorities 
have planned their building programmes in such a way that districts with 
a very low scale of grammar school provision will find their Position improved. ' 
Other authorities have taken decisions which can only mean the dispersal 
among modern schools of many pupils of grammar school calibre. 

55. We are concerned lest the second tende 
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tion of grammar school places would be, we fear, to deprive many boys and 
girls of science teaching which would lead some at least to a position where 
they might themselves become teachers of science. Nor would it only be in 
these subjects that there would be difficulty in staffing modern schools 
adequately to deal with an influx of pupils of grammar school calibre. We 
suggest therefore that in drawing up building programmes local education 
authorities should estimate generously the need for grammar school places 
to allow both for an expansion in the size of their intake and also for an in- 
creased proportion in the fifth and sixth forms. 


56. In any case, difficulties of staffing and accommodation cannot be 
allowed to be decisive. The expansion of sixth forms offers the only hope 
of meeting the shortage of specialist teachers, particularly on the science 
side where it will continue to be most marked. We accept the existence of 
a vicious circle, which must be broken. This report is in part an attempt 


to help in the process. 


IV. THE ENFORCEMENT OF A LEAVING-AGE OF 16 


57. One device for controlling early wastage which is already known and 
practised in the sphere of local administration is the school-life agreement. 
This is an agreement between the local education authority and the parent of a 
child admitted to a grammar school to keep him at the school up toa certain 
age or for a certain length of time. The agreement is made when the child is 
first selected for the school and the parent is usually required to pay a 
specified sum, often £10, if the child leaves before the agreed time without 
the authority’s consent. This was an extremely common practice before the 
war, when places at secondary schools had a nominal monetary value owing 
to the charging of fees, but when fees were abolished by the Education Act 
of 1944 the power to enforce such agreements became a matter of legal doubt. 
The point has never been tested in the High Court, but a number of local 
education authorities, of which Manchester in 1946 was the first, have taken 
Power by local Act of Parliament to enforce their agreements without proof 


of damage. 


58. It has been suggested that the use of school-life agreements should 
be widely extended and their enforcement legalised by general Act of Parlia- 
Ment. We see great difficulties in this suggestion. In the first place, it is 
not clear how effective these agreements are. It would be impossible for 
any authority in present circumstances to enforce a leaving-age of 16 for all 
grammar school pupils without exception, they must often have to make 
exceptions in cases of hardship or of limited academic ability. It then 
becomes difficult to maintain a standard. On the other hand if enforcement 
is attempted there is no assurance that it will be effective ; the normal penalty 
of £10 is not likely to deter a parent who sees that his child can earn as much 
in a few weeks at work, and any great increase might well deter parents from 


sending their children to grammar schools. 
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59. But there is a more fundamental reason for our doubts about these 
agreements. The signing of the agreement takes place before the child is 
admitted to the grammar school, and clearly it is, implicitly or explicitly, a 
condition of his admission. What happens if the parent refuses to sign? 
If he is honest, and clear-sighted enough to look four years ahead, he may 
well do so. The authority must then either refuse the child a place or waive 
their claim to an agreement. We have heard of an authority which follows 
the latter course, but a requirement which a determined parent can evade 
in this way contains an element of bluff and will not long be respected. On 
the other hand, it seems very doubtful indeed whether it would be either legal 
or proper to refuse to admit the child to the grammar school. The authority 
have presumably satisfied themselves that a grammar school education is 
suitable to his ability and aptitude, and the conditions which they seek to 
impose have nothing to do with either. If the parent refuses to send his 
child to any other school and school attendance proceedings have to be 
taken, extremely awkward legal and administrative questions may arise if 
the parent, as he is entitled to do, asks the Minister to specify the grammar 
school as the school to be named in the school attendance order. A similar 
situation would result from an appeal by the parent to the Minister to decide 
whether there had been a contravention of the grant regulation requiring 
that a child shall not be refused admission to a school on other than reasonable 
grounds. Indeed, quite apart from the legality of the matter, it seems to 
us entirely wrong to exclude a qualified boy or girl from a grammar school 
because his parents are more honest than other parents who sign the agreement 
without any firm intention of keeping it. 


60. In any case, we are not sure that it is wise to specify a leaving-age 
of 16 for grammar school pupils. We shall show later that the name 
“grammar school” covers schools of many different types and standards. 
One thing they ought all to have in common is the provision of facilities for 
boys and girls to stay at school until they are 18, and if any support is given 
to the notion that the “ grammar school course ” ends at 16 the building up 
of sixth forms may suffer. On the other hand these schools contain widely 
varying proportions of pupils who find great difficulty in grammar school 
work. Many of these would do better in other types of secondary school 
and might be transferred at an earlier stage; but if they remain there is no 
special ground for keeping them at school beyond the general leaving-age, 
From the school’s point of view, their staying is as likely to unsettle the other 
boys and girls as their leaving ; from their own point of view it will seem 


that boys and girls who have not been at grammar schools are getting a 
year’s start in their jobs. 


61. We are conscious that in these paragraphs we are writing in very 
general terms. The difficulties we see are not necessarily decisive in every 
separate area; and if a local education authority finds that its arrangements 
for making and enforcing agreements work well it would be wrong to interfere 
with them. But we must conclude that there is no case for the general 
adoption of this practice nor for its use as an instrument of national policy. 


62. It might be Suggested that the special problem of the youngest grammar 
school leavers might be solved by the statutory enactment of a differential 
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leaving-age for grammar schools. The grammar school is of course at the 
present time an entity unknown to the statute law. Whether at this time 
of experiment in bilateral and comprehensive alternatives the grammar 
school could be isolated for legislative purposes by parliamentary draftsmen 
is much to be doubted. Apart from the technical difficulties of definition, 
we question the value of such a scheme of differential treatment which would 
be open to most of the objections suggested in our discussion of school-life 
agreements, in a much greater degree because of the rigidity of a statutory 
enactment. It would be even more deeply resented by those boys and girls 
who wished to leave and by their parents. 


V. THE INFLUENCE OF THE SCHOOL 


63. It may be assumed that boys and girls who can profit from staying at 
school will be advised by their schools to do so; they and their parents may 
fail to see the advantages but the schools will point them out. And indeed the 
answers received from members of youth clubs commonly showed a belief 
that if anyone had wanted them to stay it was the teachers.* The national 
servicemen, however, saw little difference between the wishes of their schools 
and their parents:+ the headmasters and headmistresses, though they put 
the school lowest among the influences determining the decision to leave,+ 
expressed approval of the decision in a high proportion of cases. They 
thought§ that nearly three-fifths of the leavers had chosen their careers well, 
and that five-sixths of these, or nearly half of all the leavers, were right to 
leave when they did with these careers in view. In many other cases they 
were doubtful, and only rarely, though more often for girls than for boys, 
did they positively disapprove of the decision to leave. There is of course 
no record of the number of cases in which a wrong intention to leave has 
been successfully resisted by the school, and such cases may well be frequent. 
The general impression is that the heads of grammar schools have a disin- 
terested and balanced outlook on their pupils’ careers and accept the need 
to provide for substantial numbers of children who do not enter the sixth 


form as well as for those who do. 


erved in widely varying proportions. Among 
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* See Table 20 in Appendix I. 
+See Table 22 in Appendix H. 


s 
The contrast here is between schools in which entry into the sixth form is the 
normal and natural thing and those in which the sixth form hardly exists. 


65. The variations in the sizes of sixth forms will be due to differing 
circumstances of many kinds. One obvious possibility is that readiness to 
stay at school may vary with the freedom and flexibility of the school’s 
customs and policies. We asked for a good deal of information about these, 
including conditions for admission to sixth forms, the extent of contact with 
parents about careers, attitude towards youth clubs, and joint activities with 
schools of the opposite sex. The answers show very varied policies on all 
these questions, but none of these variations by itself can be shown to have 
exerted any significant influence on the size of sixth forms. Nor does our 
evidence on reasons for leaving suggest that discontent with school is often 
by itself a decisive influence. Tables 14,19 and 21 in Appendix II show the 
proportion of boys and girls in the various samples believed to have been 
affected by negative attitudes to school such as irritation with school restraints 
and lack of interest in school work. These are commonest among the 
youth club members but not even in this sample do negative attitudes pre- 
dominate. Where negative answers are given they are often combined with 
others, frequently with a desire to be earning and independent which may 
indicate a sense of having finished with school. It does not look as though 
many boys and girls leave school simply because they are bored or dislike 
school. At the same time there is little doubt that a sympathetic head can 
do a great deal to hold the interest of boys and girls of various ages by seeing 
that the school’s customs are congenial and not irksome. If the school 
uniform is unpopular with the older children, it can be modified; if there are 
too few opportunities of meeting the opposite sex, joint societies and functions 


can be arranged. Such measures can help indirectly to keep boys and girls at 
school. 


66. We have tried in other ways to see whether the conditions in which 
large sixth forms develop can be clearly defined. One distinction that emerges 
is that six forms are on the whole largest in boys’ schools and smallest in 
mixed schools; another is that they are considerably larger in direct grant 
than in maintained schools; another, that they are below average in the very 
smallest schools (those of one form entry) and the rural schools.* Apart from 
these, no distinctions of any consequence seem possible, 
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68. These few generalisations seem to arise from external conditions, such 
as those favouring boys against girls which will be discussed in paragraphs 
102-103. Direct grant schools do better than maintained schools; this was 
to be expected, as most of them have a more highly selective entry. Con- 
versely, mixed schools make a poor showing; we suggest that this should not 
be attributed to the influence of co-education as such, but rather to the 
circumstances of the individual schools. Many mixed schools in urban 
areas are among the newer foundations which have not been able to build 
up a reputation among parents equal to that of the older boys’ and girls’ 
schools, and therefore find it hard to attract many of the best pupils. It is 
noticeable that the mixed schools with the highest proportion of pupils in 
their sixth forms are the single grammar schools of well established and 


distinct communities. 


69. We have looked at the number of boys and girls from each school 
who have taken advanced courses and compared them school by school 
with the numbers of those who were thought suitable for such courses but 
did not take them.* The comparison shows the widest variations; it does 
Not seem to be generally true as might have been expected that the schools 
with the smallest proportions of pupils taking advanced courses are 
conscious of the greatest potential wastage. Here again, varying standards 
of admission may be partly responsible; but it may also be true that schools 
which have not been successful in attracting boys and girls into the sixth 
form may be somewhat defeatist in their judgment of the potentialities of 
leavers. In any case, it is clear that it isnot simply in the schools with small 


sixth forms that wastage is to be looked for. 


70. Schools may also be compared by the extent to which boys and girls 
leave without completing a five-year course and without taking an external 
examination. 

Table N 
«« Premature ” leavers by schools 
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such as that which confronts those in the second line. There is no necessary 
link between the extent of leaving at this earliest stage and a small sixth form. 
Some schools with a very small sixth form fall into the first group; some with 
a large sixth form have nevertheless a considerable volume of very early 


leavers. 
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71. When all differences of circumstances are discounted there remain 
marked contrasts between one school and another, of which two boys’ 
schools and two girls’ schools may serve as examples. 


(i) Two boys’ schools. Each of these is the sole maintained grammar 
school for boys in a highly industrialised county borough in the North 
of England. The heads see no serious difference in local employment 
openings. One has a sixth form of 11 boys out of a total of over 350, 
or three per cent., the other 64 out of just over 500, or 12-5 percent. It 
is the latter, not the former, which has competition to face from direct 


grant schools. In both schools less than ten per cent. of the boys left 
before the end of their fifth year. 


(ii) Two girls’ schools. Each of these is maintained by a county 
authority in a town of medium size in the South of England, serving 
surrounding country districts as well. One, which is in a mainly 
residential area, has a sixth form of five girls out of a total of over 300 
or less than two per cent.; the other which is in a more industrialised 
area has 77 girls out of nearly 550 or 14 per cent. The former lost 


over a third of its intake before the end of a five-year course; the latter 
had no leaving at all up to this stage. 


Of course in these and other cases there must be differences of circumstances 
of which we know nothing. But over the sample as a whole no such differ- 
ences could come near to accounting for the variations in the size of sixth forms. 
These must very largely be due to the varying attitudes and efforts of the 
schools themselves and the essential responsibility rests on the staff and above 
all on the head. Leaving at the age of 16 is taken for granted far more 


readily in some schools than in others; it can be effectively discouraged by 
a determined staff. i 


72. Varying attitudes towards ages of leaving may correspond with vary- 
ing forms of organisation, though there is nothing in our evidence to throw 
any light on this. In very broad terms, the work of the grammar school may 
be conceived as a continuous Seven-year course ending in the sixth form or 
as two successive courses, a main five-year course and a sixth form course 

. for those who stay longer. The second conception was delibera 
in the former system of public examinati 
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74. We can only answer these questions by saying that it would clearly be 
wrong to overlook the needs of any group of pupils in the grammar schools, 
and that the courses offered must as far as accommodation and staffing 
permit be adapted to the full range of abilities found in the school. The range 
differs from school to school, and the courses should differ also. Some 
schools will undoubtedly have to provide more fully than others for the 
less clever children. It has been suggested to us that the pass standard at 
Ordinary level in the General Certificate of Education should be lowered 
to that of the former School Certificate on the ground that some children 
leave before taking the examination because it is too hard for them. On the 
other hand, we have been told that the possibility of obtaining a certificate, 
however modest, has encouraged pupils who would otherwise have left to 
remain at school. Our evidence does not enable us to form any opinion on 
this. But it is essential that standards at every level of the school should be 
set high enough to ensure that those who are intellectually capable of following 
advanced courses reach the necessary standard of attainment. 


75. It is understandable that the head of a school which throughout its 
history has never retained in the sixth form more than a small minority of its 
original intake should regard this as the natural state of affairs and assume 
that the main duty of the school is to provide a five-year course. It seems 
clear, however, that if the sixth form course is seen as a thing apart, designed 
for the few cleverest pupils and demanding a new and exacting attitude to 
work to which no gradual transition is offered, it is not likely to increase in 
size by attracting those boys and girls, however intelligent by nature, who may 
be predisposed by their emotional outlook or their financial circumstances to 
consider leaving. We suggest, therefore, that a grammar school should not 
be satisfied with a small proportion of sixth formers, that the sixth form should 
not be cut off from the rest of the school, and that some transition to sixth 
form ways of working should be introduced earlier in the school course. 


76. The attraction of the sixth form also depends on the variety of the 
courses that the school can offer. For the schools in our sample we have 
Particulars of the numbers of sixth formers following arts, science and 
mathematics, and general courses respectively. The two former groups may 


be compared as follows :— 


Table O 
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The predominance of the arts sixth over the science sixth in girls’ schools is 
very noticeable, and the particulars of individual schools convey a very 
marked impression of the weakness of the girls’ science sixths. Nearly a 
third contain less than five girls and more than half contain less than ten.* 


77. It is not clear whether this weakness is more marked than it has been 
in the past. Not long ago it would have been taken for granted that girls 
would show little interest in advanced courses in science and mathematics, 
and enough of this tradition survives to account for some general preference 
for arts courses among girls. At the same time the figures quoted suggest 
that in many girls’ grammar schools there cannot be a full range of choice of 
mathematical and scientific subjects at sixth form level, and a girl wishing to 
specialise in, say, physics may be unable to do so for lack of facilities. Such 
difficulties are sometimes overcome by arrangements between the heads of 
neighbouring boys’ and girls’ schools whereby girls attend sixth form classes 
at the boys’ school; in exchange, the girls’ schools may be able to offer the 
boys facilities in, for instance, biology. Elsewhere it may be possible for 
some girls to attend classes at a technical college. We commend such 
expedients, but they will often be impossible and in any case they may not 
be enough to encourage a girl who would otherwise leave to stay and specialise 
in science. Lack of science facilities must often hinder the building up of a 
sixth form, and we realise that the commonest lack is of well qualified staff. 


We have already pointed out that this is a problem which is outside the terms 
of our enquiry. 


78. Another marked difference between boys’ and girls’ sixth forms which 
can be seen from our sample is that general courses are found in 41 out of 45 
girls’ schools but are uncommon in boys’ schools.* The expression “ general 
course” in our questionnaire covered all sixth form courses except those 
leading to the General Certificate examination at Advanced level. Many of 
these are one-year courses. We asked in particular about courses with a 
vocational bias, and were told of one such course for boys (in economics for 
commerce, law, banking, etc.) and 36 for girls (including 18 for nursing, nine 
for teaching, and six for commerce). The prominence of nursing and teaching 
in these answers points to the value of general sixth form courses for girls 
taking up careers for which passes at Advanced level are not required} but 
which are not open to them before the age of 18. There are other careers to 
which the same conditions apply, including physiotherapy and other work 
ancillary to medicine. The further expansion of general courses for girls 


would be likely to recruit for these professions useful numbers of girls who 
might otherwise leave school too early. 


79. The picture is very different for boys. 
schools in the sample had no general sixth form 
general courses that existed were very small. 
except the one course in economics mentioned 
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the general courses were followed almost exclusively by girls. It follows 
that for nearly all boys at about the age of 16 the choice is between starting 
an advanced course and leaving school. 


80. There is no doubt that it is more realistic to present this choice to 
boys than to girls. The careers most attractive to boys usually either admit 
boys at 16 on apparently favourable terms or require academic achievement 
at least equivalent to passes at Advanced level. The possibilities of making 
more openings available to boys who leave school at 17 or 18 will be discussed 
in another chapter. It seems clear, however, that there are considerable 
numbers of boys who would profit from staying at school beyond the age 
of 16 but are not necessarily suited to advanced academic courses. As many 
as 12 per cent. of the boys who answered our questionnaire for members of 
youth organisations chose as one of their reasons for leaving the fact that 
there was no general sixth form course.* This seems significant since the 
examples of such a course given on the questionnaire form were commercial 
and nursing courses which would attract mainly girls. It is likely that the 
boys had vocational courses in mind; several of them stated that they had 
Since been following vocational courses at technical colleges. 


81. There is therefore a strong case for much more experiment in general 
courses for boys. We understand that successful courses of this kind exist at 
a number of independent schools and there may be an example here from which 
some grammar schools could learn. There may also be the possibility of 
courses with a vocational bias linked with local industries. These might be 
especially attractive to boys attending secondary technical schools, and the 
building up of sixth forms in these schools which could provide courses of 
this kind as well as more advanced courses might often be the best way of 
supplying for boys the facilities which are more often, though not yet widely 
€nough, available for girls. 
uld be done to provide for both boys and girls sixth 
osely to their own interests and needs and 
Such courses will not necessarily attract 
h of school by the time they are 16; there 
will sti om further school attendance is not suitable. But 
tee Bie shan arc discontent with school is due not to the essential 
nature of school life but to the organisation of their particular school. The 
introduction of new types of courses may be one way of helping such boys 
and girls; another might be to offer a transfer to another school. Such 
transfers have been made successfully at a late stage in school life. One 
reason for such a move might be the existence of a special type of course, 
but there might well be other reasons : we have even been told of one boy 
who moved at this stage in order to play a different type of football, to his 


great benefit in other ways as well. 
83, It is likely, however, that the restlessness which culminates in a 


decision to leave school sets in at a much earlier stage of school life than 
we have been considering. In individual cases much may turn on the 
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experiences of the first year. Boys and girls who come from streets and 
schools which rarely send more than a solitary pupil to a grammar school may 
find themselves lonely and out.of place in a form where the other pupils 
start with ready-made friends. Helping these less fortunate children to find 
their feet presents difficult problems which tax the skill of the most sym- 
pathetic and knowledgeable form master or mistress. Often they demand 
an intimate knowledge of home surroundings. It may well be that many 
schools which have a less intractable problem of early leaving than their 
social setting would suggest owe their good fortune to the character and 
devotion of those who teach the first-year forms. 


84. By the third year at latest, it becomes clear which pupils are finding 
the full grammar school curriculum and methods of teaching too arduous. 
They provide the bulk of the earliest leavers. As things stand, their parents 
are no doubt often right to decide that they are wasting their time at school. 
But need they do so? Our enquiry did not ask for information about the 
range of subjects studied by the weaker pupils or the number of subjects in 
which they had been prepared for an examination that they became less and 
less likely to pass. This is, however, a matter worth careful attention. It 
is the experience of some schools that close consultation with parents during 
the third year can help their weaker pupils to get a second wind and settle 
down to hard work in the middle years of the course. The value of such 
consultation, however, depends on the schools’ being able to offer these boys 
and girls an education which lies within their capacity, which will hold their 
interest and which will make sense to their parents. It is much easier for 
grammar schools to do this now that the external examination has become 
purely a subject examination. This gives a freedom to experiment in the 


education of the academically weaker pupils which we hope they will learn 
to use more widely than they have yet done. 


85. Any system of selection is bound to leave on both sides of the border- 
line children of similar ability, and so far as possible they should be comparably 
provided for. Just as there is a need for a new type of course for the less 
academic grammar school pupils, so there is a strong case for the develop- 
ment in modern schools of courses for the abler pupils which last beyond 
the minimum school-leaving age. It is not likely at present for reasons of 
staffing that any one modern school could develop upper forms offering a 
wide variety of extended courses. The way forward more probably lies at 
present in developing different courses in different schools. This kind of 
provision would entail frequent transfers between schools. Sometimes these 
extended courses might lead to the examination of some subjects at Ordinary 
Jevel in the General Certificate of Education, but where this took place it 
would be well to realise that many candidates of the level of ability we are 
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sometimes to part-time and sometimes to full-time education in technical 
colleges and other institutions of further education would, we believe, sub- 
stantially reduce the wastage of valuable talent and the bitterness of dis- 


` appointment among those who fail to secure admission to grammar schools. 


Courses in technical colleges may similarly be a suitable alternative to sixth 
form work for some boys and girls from grammar schools. 


86. There will be some children, however, who would plainly do better in 
a grammar school than in the modern school to which they have been sent. 
These deserve the opportunity of transfer, and we have seen reason in 
Chapter III to believe that there are many more of them than are at present 
transferred. Changing school is, however, always an unsettling process, and 
one that requires clear evidence in its favour to make it worth while. It 
does not seem likely, therefore, that the volume of transfers would normally 
be so great as to make an examination essential, and in our view it is in itself 
undesirable for this purpose. We much prefer informal consultation between 
schools, covering the same sort of ground which we considered at an earlier 
stage* in discussing alternative methods of allocation from primary schools. 


87. Transfers to grammar schools create certain teaching problems. They 
usually take place at about the age of 13 and the children who move have to 
take up a grammar school curriculum, including some subjects which are 


new to them, at a point which other children have taken two years to reach. 


Tt may well be better to transfer them, as is done successfully in at least one 
area, in the middle of the second school year; there may then be a good chance 
of giving them special help before they try to jom their contemporaries on 
equal terms the following autumn. Another device which has been adopted 
is to concentrate all transfers from modern schools in one grammar school 
(not necessarily the same school every year) so as to make a complete form. 
This is possible only in heavily populated areas. Elsewhere, to judge by 
results, the difficulty must often have been successfully overcome; but it may 
have deterred some local education authorities from introducing or extending 


transfer arrangements. 
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89. It is easy in many grammar schools to find room for transfers from 
modern schools in the fifth or sixth forms where some vacancies will inevitably 
continue to occur through early leaving. Those transferred at this stage 
would leave the modern schools at the normal leaving-age of 15 or later and 
continue their education at grammar schools. Facilities should certainly 
be made available for any boys and girls who are capable of taking up a 
grammar school course to do so; but this will be difficult unless they have 
been able at their modern schools to follow some courses which will lead 
fairly easily to a fifth form or sixth form course at a grammar school. Similar 
considerations apply to transfers from modern to technical schools. 


VI. THE INFLUENCE OF THE HOME 


90. The figures quoted in Table K in Chapter III and in Table 7 in 
Appendix II show clearly the extent to which a child’s home background 
influences his performance at school. One of the significant findings to 
which we wish particularly to call attention concerns the children of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. Of the 1,621* children in our sample who 
entered the grammar school from these two classes, 917, or more than half, 
failed to get as many as three passes at Ordinary level, and of these 520 
left before the end of their fifth year. 32 per cent. and 37 per cent. respec- 
tively of the failures in these two ways, compared with 21 per cent. of the 
whole entry, were from these types of homes. Our sample tells us, therefore, 
that of approximately 16,000 children who in 1946 entered grammar schools 
throughout England from such homes, about 9,000 failed to get three passes 


at Ordinary level, and of these about 5,000 left before the end of their fifth 
year. 


91. So many of the unskilled workers’ children achieved little that it will 
be worth while considering them separately. The first point to observe is 
the low rate of entry from the unskilled workers’ home. The number of 
children from unskilled workers’ families who might have been found in our 
grammar school sample if the proportion were the same as in the population 
as a whole is about 927;+ the actual number was 436*. 
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Advanced passes or entered for two Advanced subjects. These represent 
1-4 per cent. of the 17,000 children who took advanced courses, about 
One-ninth of the proportion in which unskilled workers’ children are found 


in the population as a whole. 


92. The reasons for this phenomenon must be very complex and we do 
not claim fully to understand them.* The factors which we discuss below are 
the more obvious, but they are clearly incomplete. Throughout our consider- 
ation of this problem we felt ourselves, in spite of much public discussion, 
to be in territory that had so far been little explored; anditis probable that 
many economic, social and perhaps biological factors have escaped us. We 
are here in a field where many inhibitory influences are at work, often in an 
obscure manner. Educational sub-normality in parents may play a part. 
We do not consider that we could undertake any further study of the problem 
Since this would call for machinery of research beyond our means. It is most 
important that further research into the problem of the effect of the home 
background, particularly that of the semi-skilled and unskilled worker, upon 
a child’s education at a grammar school should be undertaken by some 
body competent to enquire into social problems and able to give the necessary 
time for a prolonged and thorough investigation. 


; 93. We are not here concerned simply or even mainly with difference of 
income. Purely financial influences will be considered in the next chapter, 
and although in a very broad sense the respective groups of parents’ occupa- 
tions into which our sample is classified represent different ranges of income 
the correspondence is far from exact. For example, it would not be easy 
to say how the incomes of parents in the clerical group compare with those 
of the skilled and semi-skilled workers respectively; and while the parents 
of professional or managerial standing will on the whole be better off than 
the members of any other group there will be some among them, such as 
clergymen and teachers, of whom this is not true. We cannot assume, 


therefore, that the differences revealed in the performance of children in the 
Several occupational groups are primarily attributable to differences in 


Parental income. 
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and they will always tend to have the gravest effect on school work. So will 
the physical conditions of the home. A child’s chances at a grammar school 
may be very seriously impaired by bad housing or over-crowding, the absence 
of suitable space for study, inadequate lighting or heating, lack of quiet, the 
constant distraction of the wireless or television, or other forms of disturbance. 
In the 55,000 households shown by the 1951 census as having an average 
of more than three persons per room the difficulties of a grammar school 
child may well be overwhelming. The 300,000 households with an average 
of more than two persons per room are likely to provide a most unsatisfactory 
background. The 750,000 households with an average of 1} to two persons 
per room will also impose undue strain on a grammar school child. This 
number of over one million congested households is likely to be playing an 
important part in the problem we are studying. 


95. We have not been able to make any enquiry into the conditions under 
which grammar school children do their homework. A survey which was 
carried out on Merseyside about six years ago* found that conditions varied 
a good deal between summer and winter. About four per cent. of the children 
did without a fire in winter in order to work alone, but in summer nearly 
a quarter used their bedrooms and 41 per cent., compared with 16 per cent. 
in winter, were able to work alone. Less than half of them could say that 
they did not hear the wireless at all and one in eight heard it all the time. 
The survey concluded that in summer 27 per cent. and in winter 44 per cent. 
of the children were working under definitely bad conditions. 


96. It is clear then that a grammar school child may be seriously handi- 
capped by physcial conditions at home. But the difference between the 
records of children in the respective occupational groups is too marked and 
too widely spread to be accounted for mainly by such conditions. Another 
distinction which we have tried to draw is between children whose mothers are 
and are not at work; but on this point the schools so often had no information, 
particularly about children who had left, that the evidence (which is set out 


in Table 6 in Appendix II) is inconclusive. It does not seem likely, however, 
that this is a major influence on the age of leaving. 
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98. Most of the parents whose occupations are described in our tables as 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled will themselves have left school at 14. 
It does not of course follow that they will lack a sense of the value of educa- 
tion ; indeed this sense may be more keenly felt by a man who is conscious 
of what he has missed than by anyone else. But inevitably the continuance 
of full-time education to the age of 16, 17 or 18 cannot be taken for granted 
by such parents as it is by most parents of professional standing; and if it is 
not taken for granted by the parents it will not be by the children. Thus 
children in different social groups may start their grammar school life with 
different sets of unspoken assumptions about the length of school life. 
Similarly their fathers’ varying occupations cannot fail to influence their first 
assumptions about their own careers. 


99. But ideas are picked up not only in the home but in the neighbourhood. 
It is easy to imagine, for instance, that a headmaster may despair of keeping 
in the sixth form any boy from a particular street, not only because of the 
Poor conditions in the houses but because of the character and atmosphere 
of the street as a community. There is no doubt of the strength of the pressure 
on even conscientious parents from neighbours who see no point in education 
beyond 15 or 16 as the case may be; and if the pressure on the parents is 
strong it is much stronger on the children. 


100. The decision to leave may well be the child’s and not the parents’. 
We tried in all our questionnaires to find out how often it was one rather than 
the other. From the answers summarised in Table 15 in Appendix II it 
will be seen that the schools thought the parents responsible twice as often 
as the children, but one of the strongest impressions received from the other 
enquiries was of decisions to leave made by the boys and girls themselves; 
they often answered that their parents did not mind one way or the other 
and left the decision to them. It does not follow, of course, that in such 
cases the home influence is negligible; in this context neutrality on the part 
of parents is likely to tell in favour of leaving, since ephemeral irritations and 
ambitions may well be uppermost in an adolescent mind. It should be the 


function of the parents to look further ahead. 


a most families, except perhaps where the 


academic tradition is very strong or the children are at boarding schools, that 
about the age of 15 or 16 children become restless and anxious to assert their 
independence and their grown-up status. We tried in our enquiries to assess 
how often the desire for independence was an effective reason for leaving 
School and we found that the proportion of leavers affected varied from 
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may be strong enough to amount to the degree of emotional compulsion which 
we have recognised as a sufficient reason for leaving school, but more often 
they can be overcome by sympathetic handling. In this the school may be 
expected to play an important part, but the main responsibility must be 
the parents’. Thus a positive attitude towards staying at school, and not a 
mere absence of opposition, must be looked for among parents if children 
are to be dissuaded from leaving hastily. 


102. It is worth considering how far the attitude of parents seems to vary 
towards boys and girls respectively. All the evidence shows that early 
leaving is commoner among girls than among boys. From the heads’ an- 
swers* it seems that far more boys than girls left for career reasons and rather 
more because they found school work difficult; more girls than boys left 
because they found the restraints of school life irksome and because their 
families could not afford to keep them at school longer, and rather more 
because their friends were leaving. This suggests that petty irritation with 
school is commoner among girls than boys and that parents are not prepared 
to make sacrifices so readily for their daughters as for their sons. 


103. This is not surprising. It is common knowledge that many parents 
attach more importance to their sons’ education than to their daughters’. 
The idea is not dead that a good education is wasted ona girl because she will 
get married, and if a choice seems necessary between taking a boy or a girl 
away from school it is usually the girl who leaves. If the mother dies, falls 
ill or is overworked, a girl may be brought home to look after the family. 
Some light is thrown on the respective attitudes of parents in different walks 
of life by a comparison of the figures shown for boys and for girls in Table P. 
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It will be seen that at the sixth form level boys are found in the majority in all 
groups. Among the earliest leavers there is a marked preponderance of 
girls everywhere except in the professional and managerial group. This 
suggests a difference of social convention about the level of education neces- 
ary for girls and may indicate the critical stages in the school life of girls with 


different social backgrounds. 


104. We have decided that it would be wrong to adjust the machinery of 
selection specifically to allow for home background. We must accordingly 
face the challenge which this presents. Since we do not fully understand the 
causes of the problem it is certain that we cannot immediately expect to know 
the answer. Yet it is illogical to admit 16,000 children to grammar schools 
from the homes of semi-skilled and unskilled workers and to accept, without 
strenuous effort to prevent it, that 9,000 will drop out or fail academically. 
We might indeed go further back and ask whether it is to be accepted without 
demur that so many children of unskilled workers, who might go to grammar 


schools, do not do so. 


105. Problems arising from home backgrounds are not to be easily solved. 
Here advantage will come from partnership between the school, the education 
and health departments of the local authority, and other workers in the social 
field; the precise machinery of social work would depend on local circum- 
stances, but the existing contact between the schools and the school health 
service provides one useful starting point. Where a school believes that home 
conditions are preventing a pupil from making progress, there is need for a 
careful enquiry by an appropriate social agency, such as the school health 
service, to see whether anything can be done to alleviate the adverse conditions. 
Much good might be done in this way and much more would be learnt in the 


attempt. 


106. Within the schools, it is essential that nothing should be done which 
could give the slightest impression of favour towards children from what 
might be regarded as better homes. We are quite confident that no such 
favour is shown at present. This may be illustrated from what the heads 
have told us about appointments as prefects. Prefects are naturally drawn 
overwhelmingly from those who stay on into the sixth form, and the best way 
of comparing the yield of prefects from each occupational group is to restrict 

1s who were still at school (in their seventh year) 


the field to those boys and gir! 

when our enquiries were made. The comparison is shown in Table Q. over- 
leaf. The evidence clearly shows that, among boys and girls who stay long 
enough at school, no favour is shown on social grounds in the appointment of 


prefects. We are certain that the same is generally true in every aspect of 
school life. 
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Table Q 
Occupational background of prefects. 


| Boys still at school | Girls still at school 

| | Proportion of | Proportion of 
Father's occupation | Total numbers these who Total numbers these who 

| were prefects | were prefects 
ee | as | om | w | ex 
Clerical | 115 | 348% 106 | 61:3% 
Skilled | 388 43:0% | 291 65-3% 
Semi-skilled | 69 | 43-5% 38 | 60:5% 
Unskilled .. ze j 15 46:7% | 12 | 83:3% 
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107. For the children from the least favourable homes there may be no 
remedy short of boarding, though it must be realised that boarding school 
life contrasts even more completely with their home surroundings than the 
life of a day grammar school. This is a consideration which must be carefully 
weighed in each case, but in cases of genuine talent which would otherwise 
be wasted, local education authorities should not be deterred from offering 
boarding facilities, and doing their best if necessary to persuade*parents to 
acceptthem. Such cases should not be very numerous and in our opinion the 
gain to the children and to the community would amply justify the expense. 


108. We have noticed in paragraphs 94 and 95 that some boys and girls 
have very poor opportunities for homework. There are various ways in 
which facilities may be offered away from home for doing work after school 
hours, particularly for pupils who are doing or might do advanced work. 
It is better for them to go home first and get a meal, and for those who live 
within reach of a public library the easiest arrangement may be to keep the 
library open until perhaps 9 p.m. We understand that this is already done 
in some areas, and it might well bedone more widely. Elsewhere the best 
course may be to keep the school itself open after the normal hours and to 
encourage boys and girls to work there after a short break. This might 
be particularly helpful if members of the staff could from time to time be 
available for consultation; this may involve additional expenditure and will 
call for much goodwill on the part of the staff, but it could be of the greatest 
value. In at least one country area it is the practice to arrange for village 
primary schools to be open in the evenings so that grammar school pupils 


may have somewhere to work. Different arrangements will suit different 
schools and localities, and we hope that the various possibilities will be 
fully explored. 


109. In Some areas, youth clubs may provide the best solution for a number 
of boys and girls. A few clubs not only have a considerable number of 
grammar school members but cater Specially for them by providing facilities 
for homework, Clubs of this kind can be of very great service not only in 
the material sense but in showing a sympathetic and understanding interest 
in the progress of boys and girls whose environment is otherwise out of touch 


with grammar school conditions. We hope that such clubs may be encouraged 
and assisted more generously in their work. 
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110. Apart from such measures, the need is for regular personal contact 
between the school and the home. Such contact is already part of the normal 
practice of all schools; one example is the arrangements for giving advice on 
careers, to which we shall refer later. Headmasters and headmistresses are 
well aware of the methods best suited to their circumstances. Parent-teacher 
associations are often of great value; parents who attend meetings are not 
usually those who are apt to take their children away from school early, but 
the difficulties do not lie only with the less conscientious parents and in 
any case those who do not come may be indirectly affected through those 
who do. But for the most part the relationship between school and home 
should not be too tightly organised; informal contact between teachers and 
parents may create greater confidence than any formally constituted associa- 
tion, Contact with parents will, of course, begin before the secondary school 
stage; teachers in primary schools can help greatly by seeing that parents 
have accurate information about the opportunities open to their children in 


various types of secondary school.* 


111. There are, of course, many other ways in which schools can and do 
help children whose home conditions are against them. There is no need 
to teach the schools their business and it would be presumptuous of us to 
try. We only wish to record our conviction that the devoted efforts of school 
staffs are,.and must remain, the principal means by which children in some 
types of homes can come to see the value of a longer school life and the 
opportunities which it opens. We hope that this survey of the problem will 
lead on to the more precise study that is so much needed of home backgrounds 


in relation to education. 


VII. FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


112. Itis obvious that there are strong financial inducements to withdraw 
boys and girls from school before the age of 18. Throughout their childhood 
and schooldays, they are, in strictly financial terms, a heavy liability to their 
parents; as soon as they go to work, the liability is greatly reduced or may 
even be removed altogether. Thus, parents who keep children at school 
beyond the age of 15 are deliberately foregoing a financial advantage and 
indeed are accepting a further handicap because the cost of keeping them will 


increase as they get older. 


113. Some relief to parents generally is provided by the payment of family 
allowances. But for parents of older children remaining at school their value 
is strictly limited, for whatever the length of a child’s school life the allowance 
ceases on the 31st July following his sixteenth birthday. It is difficult to 
understand why, when the allowance is extended beyond the normal age 

ains at school, it should then cease at 16. The 


of 15 for a child who rem i a € 
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school, aged 18, 17 and 15, receives no family allowance. 
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school beyond this date (the 31st July after the 16th birthday) any cash 
allowance should be by way of educational grant on the basis of ascertained 
need’. But.we are not clear that there is any reason other than economy for 
this contention, or any reason at all for distinguishing in this respect between 
continued education up to the age of 16 and beyond it. In fact, the choice 
of 16 as the maximum age seems to us not only arbitrary but, from the 
educational point of view, most unfortunate, as it gives the impression that 
the State takes for granted a normal leaving age of 16 for those who stay at 
school beyond 15. A sounder principle is embodied in the income-tax law, 
under which a parent who Pays income tax is granted a tax-free allowance 
for any child who is receiving full-time education. 


114. We believe, therefore, that the law should be amended to provide for 
the payment of family allowances in respect of children still at school up to 
any age. We realise that these allowances are not restricted to cases of need 


In any case, family 


allowances are subject to income tax and thus diminish in value as incomes rise. 


115. How many children leave because their parents cannot afford to keep 
them at school longer? Tables 14, 
shortage of money is a less common reason for leaving than some others 


girls, while the Proportion of the leavers themselves who give it as a reason 
is higher. The difference between the figures for boys and girls has been 


116. We cannot draw any firm conclu 
Poverty affects the decision to leave in 


but a few of these would have required an 


* See Table 10 in Appendix II. 
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negligible and we think it may be helpful to look more closely at the circum- 
stances of some of the boys and girls in this group. 


Case 1. This boy was the son of a semi-skilled agricultural worker 
and went to a maintained grammar school in a country town, which he 
left after five years at the age of 16, having got five passes at Ordinary 
level. His headmaster thought him suitable for an advanced course 
in mathematics or science, but he took up a post as a salesman, which 
his headmaster did not think well-chosen. He had been receiving a 
maintenance allowance and his headmaster thought he would have 
stayed if he had had an allowance 100 her cent. above the present scale. 


Case 2. This boy was the son of a foundry labourer and went to a 
maintained grammar school in a residential outer suburb of a large city. 
He left after five years at the age of 16, having seven passes at Ordinary 
level. His headmaster thought him suitable for an advanced course in 
mathematics or science but he became a trainee draughtsman, a choice 
which his headmaster did not think a good one. He had not been 
receiving a maintenance allowance but would have been likely to stay 
if he had had one 100 per cent. above the present scale. 


Case 3. This boy was the son of a skilled worker and went to a main- 
tained grammar school in a big city. He left at the age of 17 because 
of his father’s health, having obtained six passes at Ordinary level. He 
became a librarian and his headmaster thought he would do well but 
would probably have also done quite well at a university if he could 
have stayed on in the sixth form. He had not had a maintenance 
allowance but would have been likely to stay if he had had one 100 per 


cent. above the present scale. 


Case 4. This girl’s father was a semi-skilled worker. She went to a 
maintained grammar school in a big city, and left after five years at the 
age of 16, having obtained eight passes at Ordinary level. She was 
thought suitable for an advanced course in mathematics or science, but 
became a laboratory technician, a career which her headmistress thought 
well-chosen though her decision to leave was wrong. She is described 
as a “ very clever girl who might have been allowed to stay with a very 
high maintenance allowance ”; as it was, she received no allowance. 


Case 5. This girl’s father was a skilled worker. She went to a 
maintained grammar school in a country town in the south of England. 
She obtained seven passes at Ordinary level and her headmistress thought 
her suited for an advanced arts course. She did one year of such a 
course, but “ could not stand the financial strain at home” and left 
after six years at the age of nearly 18 to become a clerk, a career which 
her headmistress thought ill-chosen. She had been receiving a mainten- 
ance allowance and would have been likely to stay if she had had one 


50 per cent. above the present scale. 


Case 6. This girl’s father was a semi-skilled worker. She went to a 
maintained grammar school in a country town. She obtained seven 
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passes at Ordinary level and left after six years at the age of nearly 17 to 
become a clerk. Her headmistress thought this career ill-chosen and 
writes that she “ would have liked to have gone to a two-year Teachers’ 
Training College but her father was not willing for her to do so”. She 
is described as of “ good ability ” and thought suitable for a course in 
a general sixth form. She received a maintenance allowance and would 
have been likely to stay if she had had one 100 per cent. above the 
present scale. 


118. These are typical examples of boys and girls of ability who have left 
school early for mainly financial reasons. Their decisions are not necessarily 
final: the girl who wanted to go to a training college might do so after two 
or three years as a clerk; the librarian and the laboratory technician might 
take university degrees in their spare time. Those who do return to the path 
which they would have followed if they had gone through the sixth form may 
do so with strengthened character and sense of vocation; but they will find 
their course of further education more difficult to follow than if they had 
remained at school. In any case, the chances are always high that anyone 
who leaves school to take up employment will stay in employment rather than 
resume his full-time education. For the most part, therefore, it must be 
assumed that the talents of these boys and girls are not likely to have been 
as fully developed in their own and the nation’s interests as they might have 
been had larger grants been available. 


119. How large an increase would be necessary we cannot, from our 
evidence, guess. The rigidity of a formal questionnaire compelled the heads 
to choose between an increase of 50 per cent. and 100 per cent. and the fact 
that they mostly chose the latter means hardly more than a general impression 
that a large increase would be required. 


120. It has been suggested to us that the main need is not so much for 
larger maintenance allowances as for a new type of award on an altogether 
more generous scale. The most obvious difficulty about a scheme of this 
kind lies in its expense. The scope of the awards would be such that they 
would have to be restricted to selected pupils and they would amount, in 
effect, to sixth form scholarships. In that case we are clear that for other 
boys and girls maintenance allowances of the existing type would have to 


121. Strict selection would therefore be necessary to keep the cost within 
bounds, and we are unable to see any way in which such selection could be 
satisfactorily carried out. It is likely that in practice there would be a 
demand for an objective standard of selection based on performance in public 
examinations. But the General Certificate examination at Ordinary level is a 
qualifying examination not suitable for selective 
use it in this way would increase the pressure of ex 
and girls to take excessive numbers of subjects at 
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aminations and force boys 
Ordinary level. 


122. A scheme which is in some ways comparable has already been started 
within a restricted field. The Royal Air Force Scholarship Scheme, launched 
in November, 1953, offers awards to parents of selected boys of 16 who 
undertake to stay at school until they are 18 and then to enter the R.A.F. 
College, Cranwell. The income scale used provides for grants up to a net 
income (after deduction of income tax and certain other expenses) of £1,550 
a year. A similar scheme is to be introduced shortly for the Royal Navy. 
Such schemes may well be an effective means of attracting boys to the two 
services, but it does not follow that a general scheme would have good 
prospects of success since its object would be quite different. The problems 
of selection and cost are far more formidable when the object is not merely 
to fill a limited number of vacancies but to provide fairly and adequately for 
all boys and girls above a certain level of attainment or promise. 


123. We are forced to the conclusion that there is no satisfactory solution 
to these problems and that a scheme of selective sixth form scholarships is 
impracticable. But if the general level of maintenance allowances, particu- 
larly for older pupils, is sufficiently raised the danger of wasting exceptional 
talent which has led to the proposal of the scholarship scheme may well be 
much diminished. There are, moreover, other channels, such as the scheme 
for state scholarships for mature students, by means of which exceptional 
talent may be developed later in life, and there may be other comparable 


ways in which help could be given. 


124, Tt remains to consider the level of maintenance allowances. It may 
be asked in the first place whether there is any clear principle by which this 
level should be determined. In Circular 26 issued by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion on 13th March, 1945, it is laid down that maintenance allowances “ are 
not intended to compensate parents for the loss of earnings by their children, 
but should be so framed that parents, especially those within the lower in- 
come ranges, are not involved in any expense which they cannot reasonably 
be expected to meet and which, without assistance, might lead to the pre- 
mature withdrawal of the child from school ». We agree that maintenance 
allowances cannot compete with the wages offered to young workers in 
ordinary employment. We have considered whether they could be related 
to the lower level of apprentices’ earnings, if account were taken of the 
fact that not all of an apprentice’s earnings will reach his parents, but this 
is not likely to be a useful basis of comparison in most areas. It would be 
logical to relate them to the cost of maintaining children; and we feel that 
a statistical assessment of this, which we do not feel competent to undertake 
ourselves, would be of great assistance to local education authorities provided 
that it took account of local variations and was kept up to date from time to 
time. But immediate changes in the existing scales should not await the 
result of such a study; they should be made in the light of experience and 
judged by the test of their success in enabling parents to keep their children 


at school. 
125. We have examined the scales at present used by nearly all local 
education authorities and have found that they vary greatly. All of them 


allow for deductions from the gross income for further dependent children, 
and some reach a figure of net income by deducting also the amount of the 
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to) 


parents’ expenditure on certain items, such as rent and rates and sometimes 
insurance and superannuation contributions. Most of them provide higher 
grants for children of 16 than for those of 15, and about half increase them for 
children of 17 and 18. 


126. The variations are so complex that complete tabulation would be 
impossible, but the following figures show the general level of the grants and 
the extent of the variation between one area and another. 


Table R 


Maintenance allowances for children of 16 (January 1954) 
——————— a a a 


Highest* Lowest* Average 
£ p.a. £ p.a. £ p.a. 
Maximum grant .. a G E re 52 13 35 
Income below which maximum payable 
(one child in family) :— 
Scales expressed in terms of gross income... 312 150 209 
Scales expressed in terms of net income mes 286 78 178 
Income above which nothing payable 
(one child in family) :— 
Scales expressed in terms of gross income .. 546 286 430 
Scales expressed in terms of net income oF 510 312 395 
Deduction from income allowed for each addi- 
tional dependent child .. a. ote Pe 60 13 40 
Grant for parents with one child and an income 
of :—£350 p.a. (gross) .. w S w 31 nil 16 
£300 p.a. (net) .. 75 >s a 30 5 17 


—————————————————— ES EE ae ee 


127. The intermediate steps in the scales cannot usefully be tabulated 
even in this way as they are not always uniform. A rough average, how- 
ever, appears to be a deduction of £4 a year from the allowance for each 
£26 of income above the minimum, For example, if £40 is deducted from 


a parent’s income assessment in respect of a second child he might receive 
an increased grant of £6 a year. 


128. The general impression given by these figures may perhaps be 
summarised by saying that in general the limits of family income above which 
no maintenance allowances are available range from about £8 5s. Od. a week 
where there is one dependent child to about £10 10s. Od. a week where there 
are four, and that the family income must be about £4 a week lower to qualify 
for the maximum allowance, which itself nowhere exceeds £1 a week for 
children of 16. On the least generous scales the limit may be as low as 


£5 10s. Od. a week in the case of an only child and the maximum grant as 
little as 5s. Od. a week. 


* The figures in these respective columns are not drawn fr 
case. The scale showing, for example, the lowest maxim 
also the lowest limit of income below which the maximum is payable. 

+ The maximum award for children of any age in any area seems to be £60 a year for pupils 


of 17 and over. Even this exceptional allowance must fall well short hi f main- 
taining a child of 17 or 18, or even one of 15, E 


om the same income scale in each 
um grant does not necessarily show 
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129. To see these figures in their context, it may be helpful to compare 
them with the latest known details of average earnings. Figures given in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette for March, 1954 show that the average weekly 
earnings of adult men in a wide variety of industries in October 1953 ranged 
from £11 13s. 7d. to £7 6s. Od.: the national average in these industries was 
£9 9s, 2d. In agriculture the average for the six months ending Septenber 


1953 was £7 2s. 14d. 


130. It will be seen that the average level of industrial earnings corresponds 
roughly with the average upper income limit of maintenance allowances for 
a family of two or three; even the lowest industrial earnings, however, are 
well above the level at which the maximum allowance is payable. We might 
guess, therefore, that about half the families of industrial workers may come 
within the scope of maintenance allowances, though the proportion will be 
smaller in practice when account is taken of any additional income such as 
family allowances and the mother’s earnings. In the large number of cases 
where the income is close to the upper limit the allowance will be very small, 
and even the lowest paid industrial workers will not qualify for anything 
like the maximum allowance, which is likely to be payable, if at all, only 
where there is no father in full-time employment and the family is living 
on national assistance or at a similar economic level. 


131. We have suggested above that immediate changes in the scales should 
be based on experience. Wecan consider the matter only in a broad general 
way for the country as 4 whole, and we cannot be sure that our impressions are 
equally valid for all areas. Nor could any detailed suggestions be reliable for 
future years when conditions, such as the cost of living and the level of 
earnings, may have greatly changed. All income scales should be periodically 
reviewed to make sure that they are still appropriate. We do not therefore 
propose to draw up a model income scale nor to suggest a uniform code of 


regulations. 


132. Our general conclusion is that since a fair number of boys and girls 
are leaving grammar schools early for mainly financial reasons the existing 
schemes of aid are not fulfilling their function. There is therefore, a clear 
case for improvement, whether by way of an increase in the rates of grant or 


an extension of the income range, OT both. 


133. The financial implications of this conclusion cannot be precisely 
assessed as the cost of the existing arrangements could not be ascertained 


without a special enquiry owing to the form in which local education authori- 
ties’ accounts are prepared. Clearly any worthwhile increase in maintenance 
allowances must involve substantial expenditure, but we have no hesitation 
in saying that the money will be well spent where it influences a child of poor 
parents to stay at school for a complete sixth form course. The same is 
hardly less true if such a child is enabled to stay for perhaps a year in the 


sixth form to take a suitable general course. 


134. On the whole, it is probably true to say that the longer the boy or 
girl stays at school the more the allowance has justified itself. We are 
therefore strongly in favour of increasing the age differentials. There must 
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always be provision for allowances at 15, for pupils at modern as well as 
grammar schools, but this should be greatly extended at 16 both by raising 
the income limit and by increasing the grants at all levels. A further extension 
at 17 is also desirable, and another at 18 could well be provided for. This 
is already quite a common type of scheme; we believe that it might well be 
more widely adopted and that all authorities should give special attention to 
the adequacy of their scales for children of 16 and over. 


135. It is noted above that the income scales allow for deductions from 
gross income in respect of further dependent children and sometimes of other 
types of commitment. We suggest that local education authorities should 
examine how far the measures they have adopted achieve a true assessment of 
hardship. We have not been able to obtain evidence on the extent to which 
early leaving is prevalent in large families but we believe that the pressure 
on the elder members of such families to begin earning as soon as possible is 
likely to be particularly severe, If the permitted deduction from gross 
income in respect of each additional child is converted into the actual extra 
sum received its value is more easily seen, and we believe that seen in this 
way it is often inadequate. £6 a year,* for instance, does not seem to us 


enough. We suggest, therefore, that the permitted deductions for further 
dependent children should in many cases be increased. 


136. A scale based on net income is | 


ikely to be a fairer and more accurate 
measure of hardshi 


p than one based on gross income, provided that the 
deductions permitted are Strictly limited to inescapable expenses. Among 
these are rates and rent payments, which are in present circumstances very 
unequal in their incidence and usually beyond the householder’s effective 
control. It is, however, for the individual authority to decide whether the 


refinement that would be achieved by such deductions is worth the administra- 
tive expense involved. 


137. Finally, we feel bound to point out that the variation from one 
area to another is at present excessive, and to suggest that the less generous 
scales should be drastically revised. In particular, we cannot believe that 
the scales whose upper income limits fall much below the present national 
average can be of much practical value. j 


138. These suggestions can be put into practic 
judgment. Local education authorities must, howev 
Proposals on these lines are likely to be 


the -Minister is ready to agree to the extra expenditure involved. Once 
assured of this, they might be asked to review, in consultation with the 
heads of the schools affected, the circumstances in which boys and girls 


leave school early for financial reasons, and to adjust their schemes of aid 
accordingly. y 


al form only by local 
er, first be assured that 
approved and, in particular, that 


* See paragraph 127. 
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VIII. THE INFLUENCE OF EMPLOYMENT 


139. It was noted in paragraph 9 of this report that the openings available 
to school leavers at various ages were rightly among the influences affecting 
the length of school life. We propose to examine briefly the openings 
which exist at the present time, and the first question that must be asked is 
whether, and if so in what fields. there is an unsatisfied demand for highly 


trained men and women. 


140. Some shortages are well known, in particular the general shortage of 
trained scientists and technologists. This has been very fully studied by 
others, in particular by the Committee on Scientific Manpower whose report 
of March, 1952 was published as the Fifth Annual Report of the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy.* It is enough to record here the fact that large 
numbers of men and women with scientific qualifications are needed in many 
different walks of life and that the need is not likely to diminish. The need 
is largely for holders of higher qualifications, including graduates, and to 
this extent there might be no gain in building up the science sixth forms unless 
the universities and the major technical colleges are enabled to expand their 
scientific intake. There is more demand for some types of scientists than 
others: in terms of the subjects normally taught in schools, the need is for 
physicists and chemists rather than biologists. In general, however, there 
is little doubt that all the scientists of good quality that the schools can 
produce can be profitably absorbed. There need be no hesitation, so far as 
employment openings are concerned, in expanding the science sixth forms 
as much as possible, provided that the existing standard is kept up, and 
there is a degree of waste if any boy or girl capable of reaching this standard 


fails to do so. 


need which larger sixth forms can help to 


meet, but it is not the only one. In the teaching profession, apart from the 
special and urgent need for graduates in mathematics and science, there is a 
continuing shortage of many types of women teachers. There is also a great 
need for nurses, and an expanding demand for trained workers in many 


branches of the social and local government services. 


141. This is the most pressing 


142. Another shortage is of suitable candidates for commissions in 
H.M. Forces. We have noted in paragraph 122 the scholarship schemes 
launched by the Royal Air Force and the Royal Navy, and the Army has 
sought to achieve a similar purpose by the establishment of Welbeck College 
for boys of 16-18 who will go on to the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. 
Boys who would normally have to leave school at 16in order to earn their 
living are given special consideration for entry to Welbeck, and the scholar- 
ship schemes of the other two services are also designed to enable boys who 
would otherwise leave to stay at school. The Welbeck curriculum provides 


* H.M.S.O., Cmd 8561. 
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for boys to take papers at Advanced level in mathematics and physics, and 
the holders of Royal Air Force Scholarships are expected to obtain two 
passes at Advanced level as a qualification for entry to Cranwell. The 
conditions for the naval scheme have not yet been published but the academic 
standard will presumably be similar. 


143. This brief survey of unsatisfied demands suggests that there is an - 
immediate need for more sixth formers than are available at present, as 
trainees for various professions. These additional sixth formers must be 
boys and girls of ability, comparable with those who follow sixth form courses 


at present. From what types of careers would such boys and girls have to be 
diverted if they stay on at school ? ’ 


144. There is some evidence on this from our sample. 


Table S* 


Careers of leavers without two Advanced passes who were thought by heads of 
schools to be suited for advanced courses 


es eee 


Best suited for :— 
Career 2‘A’ 2 ‘A’ Arts 
Maths. or Science 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
s } 
% % % 7 
1. Full-time student at University, à ü x % 
Teachers’ Training College, Technical 
College or Art School, or in hospital or 
medical training .. t i oe 8-6 19-4 7-6 18-9 
2. Articled clerk or pupil .. T ss 11-4 — 14-2 0-6 
3. Clerk, civil servant, or student at com- 
mercial school or college Ñ i 15-2 37:3 | 36-0 55-8 
4. Apprentice or Service apprentice T 26:6 | 1.5 15-2 0-8 
5. Laboratory technician .. RY ie 14-8 23-1 0-9 4-2 
| 
6, Other and unknown... hi i 23-4 18-7 | 26-1 19-7 
100 100 | 100 100 
| 


ts but have probably 
; these will concern us later. It 
s most of the boys and girls who 
tioned earlier. Most of these fall 


* The figures from which Tables S and T are derived are set out in Table 12 in Appendix II. 
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a) clerks, of both sexes and both types of aptitude, but predominantly 
girls and non-scientists; 


(b) apprentices, nearly all boys; 
(c) laboratory technicians, nearly all scientists. 


145, These groups are not altogether homogeneous. The first will include, 
for instance, a few entrants to the executive grade of the Civil Service as well 
as larger numbers of entrants to the clerical and sub-clerical grades, and will 
also cover secretarial and commercial careers at various levels. The second 
may include a few engineering and student apprentices entering industry at 
17 or 18 as well as craft apprentices starting at 15 or 16. There will thus 
be a minority of boys and girls in these groups who have taken up careers 
Well suited to sixth formers, though not necessarily to sixth formers of the 
highest quality. 


146. In any case we are not of course suggesting that grammar school 


leavers should not follow these types of careers. But of those who do so 
Some of the most intelligent must inevitably be diverted elsewhere if the 


nation’s needs for highly trained men and women are to be met. The 
following table sets out the proportion of boys and girls in the sample which 


each of these groups of careers might lose. 
Table T 


Capacity for advanced work of leavers entering certain careers 


Ean? 


All leavers Those thought suited for 
without two courses leading to two 
Advanced passes Advanced subjects 
Career zà 7 
Boys Girls 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
Boys Girls No. | (c) as % | No. | (e) as % 
of (a) of (b) 
Clerical (line 3 of Table S$)... 824 1,869 120 14-6 238 13-3 
Apprentices (line 4 of Table S) 839 64 109 13-0 5 7:8 
| 
Laboratory technicians (line 5 | | 
oeoa eh s | oats 45] 360 | 46) 368 
| 


e S EEE 
It will be seen that in the first two groups the maximum loss would be only 
about one seventh or one eighth even if all qualified boys and girls were 
diverted to more advanced forms of training; it would be less serious, in terms 
of both numbers and quality, if boys and girls continue to be recruited from 
the sixth forms for the posts of good quality referred to in the preceding 


Paragraph. 

147. The greatest loss, in proportion, would be from among laboratory 
technicians. This is not to be regretted. There can be little doubt that when 
Scientists are scarce it is wasteful to employ as laboratory technicians boys 


and girls who could stay at school to take advanced courses in science, even 
though in such posts they have facilities for further training and a small 
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minority may eventually secure a degree in science. Apart from these few, 


this would appear to be as clear a case of genuine wastage as we are likely 
to find. 


148. So far we have considered only the boys and girls who were thought 
capable of taking advanced courses. It may be of almost equal importance, 
particularly for the teaching and nursing professions, to keep on at school 
those who are capable of taking general courses. Similar figures showing 
the careers followed by these boys and girls may be seen in Table 12 in Appen- 
dix II but they are of doubtful value as an indication of wastage because it 
is impossible to distinguish those boys and girls who have left after taking 
one-year general courses. It is clear, however, that very large numbers, 
particularly of girls, follow clerical careers. 


149. If one purpose of enlarging sixth forms is to increase the numbers of 
boys and girls taking up certain occupations, another is to enable these and 
others who will follow broadly the same careers as at present to have a fuller 
education. There are many careers which can be entered at various ages, 
and we must consider whether enough is done by employers and professional 
bodies to encourage boys and girls to postpone entry until after a sixth form 
course. We do not assume that such postponement is always desirable, but 
we think that this should normally be the case for those who are capable of 
doing sixth form work and feel no strong emotional compulsion to leave; 
they will be better qualified for their respective walks of life through their 
extra years at school, and we are confident that employers will quickly come 
to see that this is so. We have in mind not only intellectual achievements 
but the development of personality, experience of leadership, and an increased 
sense of responsibility. 


150. We tried to obtain evidence on this point from our sample by asking 
the headmasters and headmistresses to say, where they thought a leaver’s 
career well chosen, whether his decision to leave was right with it in view. 
As was noted in paragraph 63, the number of cases* in which they were pre- 
pared to say that the career was not well chosen or that the decision to leave 
was wrong was quite small. It is perhaps worth noting, however, that very 


few boys but a good many girls are thought to have taken up clerical careers 
too young. 


151. In giving their opinions, the headmasters and headmistresses rightly 
bore in mind not only educational considerations but employment and other 
conditions as they exist at the present time. We are freer to question such 
conditions and are therefore not restricted in our search for wastage to those 
leavers believed by the heads of their schools to have chosen their careers 
badly or to have left at the wrong time. We regard the number of these 
leavers as a minimum rather than a maximum estimate of wastage, as all 
of them are presumably boys and gitls who would have been well advised 
to stay longer at school even in present conditions. There will be others 


who in different conditions or in other districts would have been well advised 
to stay. 


* The careers followed in these cases are set out in Table 13 in Appendix II. 
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_ 152. One of the conditions of which account must be taken at the present 
time is national service. It is obvious that this is likely to have a marked 
effect on a boy’s decision when to leave school, and on an employer’s 
decison when to engage him. From both points of view, everything is in 
favour of his starting work either at the age of 16, when he will have time 
to settle into it before he is called up, or at the age of 20 when he comes 
back. Often the boy himself prefers the former, to ensure that he has a 


career to return to. 


153. The situation is rather different where national service can be 
deferred, This is the case wherever approved courses of training or further 
education, including apprenticeships, are undertaken. But even so the effect 
of national service is to postpone for two years the date on which the full 
practice of the profession or trade can begin and this fact must inevitably 
make some boys feel that the earlier they can begin their vocational training 
the better. In any case, in the group of careers which we have described 
loosely as ‘ clerical’, including banking, insurance, and the local and central 
government services, deferment is not normally possible. This may well 
have some bearing on the readiness of the heads to approve the age at which 
boys, as opposed to girls, left for posts of this kind. 


154. It is worth while considering separately for each main type of career 
the degree of temptation to leave school at about 16 and the advantages of a 


higher age of entry. 
(i) Professional Careers 


which admission is controlled by an examination 
le professional body take in entrants at various 
duates and others straight from school. Exemp- 
ations is usually granted in terms of passes 
often with two alternatives of which 


Most of the professions to 
conducted by the responsib 
ages, some as university gra 
tion from their preliminary examin: 


in the General Certificate examination, nw 1 h 
one involves passes at Advanced level. This implies that many professions 


are interested in attracting sixth formers. But the terms of entry into these 
professions rarely offer enough inducement to older boys to compensate for 
the delay in acquiring full professional qualifications. It is probably for this 
reason that so few heads are prepared to say that boys who have left for this 
type of career were wrong to leave when they did. It seems clear, however, 
that an education up to at least sixth form standard is a highly desirable 
background for entrants to the professions and there seems to be a need for 
professional bodies to reconsider their terms of admission so that a more 
adequate incentive to reach sixth form standard may be provided. 


(ii) Clerical and Office Careers 


These are of great importance to our enquiry because they attract so many 
grammar school leavers, amounting, as the sample shows, to about half the 
girls and a quarter of the boys who stay for less than seven years. It is clear 
that extensive work of this kind is essential to the life of the community, and 
that the need must be supplied in part by the grammar schools. While there 
are a number of responsible posts, & good deal of the work is inevitably of a 
character which would not fully extend boys and girls of the best grammar 
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school calibre. Such posts now attract large numbers of grammar school 
leavers, mainly girls, of whom many, though by no means all, are probably 
among those who are unlikely to profit from full-time education beyond the 
age of 16. If this is so there is no need to regret their leaving school and 
acquiring elsewhere any skills necessary to their work, such as shorthand and 
typewriting. On the other hand, posts of better quality, including for instance 
many in banking and the public services, will be better filled by boys and girls 
who have stayed at school for at least a year in the sixth form. The need 
therefore seems to be for a more effective system of grading linked with 
minimum ages of entry and differential scales of pay. For example, some of 
the banks are understood to be anxious to attract sixth form boys rather 
than boys of 16; but it is not clear how far this policy is effective in local 
branches and it may be that further thought may have to be given to grading 
if suitable openings are normally to be filled by sixth formers. The essential 
point is to offer an incentive to enter at 18 rather than 16, without cutting 
off those who have entered earlier from a reasonable chance of promotion. 


(iii) Apprenticeships 


In our sample, more than a quarter of the boys who had left school before 
the end of their seventh year, or nearly a fifth of the whole group of boys, 
had become apprentices. The large majority must have entered craft 
apprenticeships for which the maximum age of entry is normally 17 and the 
minimum 15 or 16. The minimum age tends to become the normal age 
and in general it can be assumed that most boys who become apprentices 
leave school promptly at 16 if they stay so long. It must be remembered 
that the object of the apprenticeships is to train them for work as skilled 
artisans, and it is interesting that so many grammar school boys follow 
careers of this kind. At the same time it is not to be expected that apprentice- 
ship schemes will be framed with grammar school boys mainly in mind, for 
even larger numbers of apprentices are drawn from technical and modern 
schools. It is most desirable that boys should continue to be drawn freely 
from all types of secondary school, but it does not follow that they should 
be encouraged to leave school at or soon after the statutory leaving-age. 


It is not only the boy from a grammar or technical school who would do well 


to stay for a full five-year course; if the length of the apprenticeship could be 


reduced for boys who have followed such courses there would be a strong 
demand for them to be provided in modern schools also. We should greatly 
welcome such a development, but in any case it would have a salutary effect 


beginning at 17 or 18. The number of these is li 
there is a tendency for it to increase in some areas, i 
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155. In the three types of career considered, the obstacles to late entry 
are much the same: the conditions of entry offer too little inducement to stay 
longer at school and therefore in effect seem to discriminate against the older 
leaver. It is too much to expect that boys and girls or their parents will 
always see advantages in staying at school a year or two years longer if this 
period is simply to be added to the period of further training without apparent 
improvement of prospects. The solutions appear to lie in allowing time 
spent on suitable courses at school to count wholly or partly against the 
period of training, and in grading appointments so that those requiring greater 
ability may be open to sixth formers direct from school on terms which, 
while not debarring those who have taken up the career earlier at a lower 
level, will give full weight to the qualities attainable through sixth form work. 


s inherent in the conditions of entry to a 


career, early leaving may often be due to lack of local opportunities or 
ignorance of the opportunities that exist. There are some districts, par- 
ticularly country districts, where apart from teaching posts there are few 
local openings for boys or girls who stay at school beyond 16. Boys and 
girls are thus faced at 16 with a choice between leaving school to take up 
a career which may not fully use their talents, and committing themselves to 
move out of the district in a few years’ time. They may well prefer to stay 
in familiar surroundings, and even if they are willing to move they and their 
teachers may not be fully aware of openings in other districts. 


ch valuable help can be given by the Youth 


Employment Service, which has close contact with the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service but is usually conducted by the local education authority. 
This service can offer a comprehensive knowledge of openings in other 
districts as well as of local openings, and where a boy or girl has a special 
aptitude which cannot be developed locally but is needed in another part of 
the country grants towards the cost of living away from home can be made 
under the Special Aptitude Scheme of the Ministry of Labour and National 


Service. 


156. Apart from difficultie 


157. This is one respect in whi 


158. The tradition has been for grammar schools to make their own 
arrangements for giving advice on careers, and most valuable work has been 
ay. But we understand that in many areas co- 


and is being done in this w t i 
operation between the Youth Employment Service, potential employers, and 


the staffs of grammar schools is becoming closer. In these areas the value 
of the Service for grammar school leavers is now well established, particularly 
where a special staff is assigned to deal with older leavers. Itis a principle 
of the Service that the first consideration must be the interests of the boy or 
girl, and the Youth Employment Officer will not hesitate to advise staying 
at school wherever this is the best course; some heads of grammar schools 
have found that such advice from outside the school appears more un- 
prejudiced and is therefore more effective. Such co-operation, and also 
contact between schools and employers, will offer the best means of making 
use of existing employment openings and also of making known ways in 
which the conditions of entry might be changed in the interests of school- 


leavers and also, in the long run, of their employers. 
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IX. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


159. Our terms of reference require us to consider three questions. In 
this chapter we shall summarise the answers which our enquiry has enabled 
us to give. 


(a) What factors influence the age at which boys and girls leave secondary 
schools which provide courses beyond the minimum school-leaying age ? 


160. We have been impressed above all with the far-reaching influence of 
a child’s home background. We have traced the school records of children 
in different social groups and we have found that from the children of parents 
in professional or managerial occupations at one extreme to the children of 
unskilled workers at the other there is a steady and marked decline in per- 
formance at the grammar school, in the length of school life, and in academic 
promise at the time of leaving. This is not a mere development of the better 
performance at the age of 11 of children in certain groups; it reflects a 
widespread changing of places in academic order between 11 and 16 or 18 
(paragraphs 40-44, 90-91). 


161. The reasons must be very complex. Two important considerations 
are serious over-crowding in the home, which must handicap especially the 
children of many semi-skilled and unskilled workers, and the different social 
assumptions which affect not only a child’s parents but the whole society 
in which he is brought up (paragraphs 92-99). 


162. There is a need here for a great deal of research, which is beyond our 
means. The influence of the home on children at different ages is so profound 
that its consideration is of the highest importance, particularly in a period 
of rapid social change. It has not yet received adequate attention and 
urgently needs prolonged and thorough investigation (paragraph 92). 


163. The social groups which we have distinguished represent different 


ranges of income only in a very broad sense, and we have evidence that 


shortage of money is in itself a less common reason for leaving than some 

decision to leave in an appreciable number 
lly highest among children of 
These children are amongst those who 


164. The handicap of adverse home cond 
out the school course and thus to falsify ma 
process of selection. If, as we believe, this 
account differences of home background the 


itions tends to increase through- 
ny of the predictions made in the 
Process cannot directly take into 
effect must be, in varying degrees, 
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the admission of children who will do badly at the grammar school and the 
exclusion of others who would do well. It is a matter of opinion which 


is the more serious risk (paragraphs 40-51). 


165. Inany case, it is clear that there should be full provision for transfers 
from modern to grammar schools. Even so, there will be the need to provide 
in both grammar and modern schools for children of similar ability. There 
is a strong case for the development in modern schools of courses lasting 
beyond the minimum school-leaving age, but if the modern schools have 
to cater, as a result of the rising school population, for a large influx of 
pupils of grammar school calibre, it would prove impossible to recruit sufficient 
graduate teachers to meet their needs. It may well be better to provide 
a relatively high proportion of grammar school places and to ensure that 
the grammar schools are ready to cater for large numbers of children who 
will not take easily to grammar school work as it is at present organised 


(paragraphs 32, 55, 85-89). 


166. The grammar schools in our sample present a most diverse picture, 
varying from schools designed to provide a five-year course and offering 
almost nothing beyond it to schools in which the sixth form is the normal 
and natural aim. Many of the latter, including a number of direct grant 
schools, are able to set a standard of selection above the normal level, and 
thus escape the dilemma by leaving to other grammar schools the children in 
perhaps the lower half of the selection order. There are other circumstances, 
such as those of the rural grammar schools, which seem to tell against the 
building up of sixth forms. But schools in apparently similar circumstances 
differ so much that our main impression is that the most important influence 
lies in the efforts of the school itself. Success can be achieved by a good 
school even in very difficult conditions (paragraphs 64, 67-68, 71). 


se attention to the needs of individual pupils from the 
time they enter the school that external difficulties can be best overcome. 
There is a problem in the first year of helping the less fortunate children to 
find their feet. By the third year there will be some who find the full grammar 
school course too demanding, and the interest of these weaker pupils can be 
held only if the schocls can offer them an education within their capacity. 
The new examination system gives a freedom to experiment in such courses 
which has not yet been fully used (paragraphs 83-84). 


167. It is by clo 


168. Higher up the school we see an important distinction between 
schools in which an initial five-year course is regarded as quite separate from 
the sixth form course and those in which the course is as far as possible 
continuous. All schools except those with an exceptionally high level of 
selection must allow for a large measure of leaving at 16, but those children 
whose backgrounds predispose them to leave then are more likely to accept 
the idea of staying longer if there is no clean break in their course of study 
and a gradual transition is offered from one way of working to another. 
Here again the flexibility of the new examination system can be of the greatest 
value in enabling the schools to fit their courses to the needs of individual 


pupils, whatever their level of ability (paragraphs 72-75). 
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169. The problems of boys and of girls are in some ways different. On 
the whole boys stay rather longer at school and do rather better academically 
than girls. This is true in all social groups with the reservation that in the 
professional and managerial group there is no greater tendency for girls to 
leave before the end of a five-year course. This suggests some difference 
of social conyention, but in general our evidence confirms the common 
belief that many parents attach more importance to their sons’ education 
than to their daughters’. Girls may be brought home from school for 
domestic reasons and our evidence shows that more girls than boys leave 
because of a shortage of money at home (paragraphs 22, 102-103). 


170. But it is not only a difference of parental attitude that distinguishes 
the boys’ and girls’ problems. We must also reckon with the attitude of 
the boys and girls themselves, which js at least as likely to be responsible 
for their leaving. It appears that petty irritation with school is a commoner 
reason for leaving among giris, but we do not find that a school’s social 
customs, such as regulations about uniform, are a major influence on the 
age of leaving, even though for some gitls they may be very irksome. Career 
reasons are more commonly found among boys (paragraphs 65, 102). 


171. The effects of the difference between boys’ and girls’ careers begin 
within the school itself. There are some careers attracting a large number 
of girls for which passes at Advanced level are not required but which are not 
open to them before the age of 18. This fact has led to the establishment 
in many girls’ schools of general sixth form courses, sometimes with a specific 
vocational bias. For boys, there are few similar openings and general sixth 
form courses are very uncommon; boys normally leave grammar schools at 16 
if they are not thought suitable for an advanced course (paragraphs 78-81). 


172. At present the conditions of entry into many professions, trades and 
occupations do nothing to encourage a longer school life. If the conditions 
of entry are the same at 16 and at 18 there is, in effect, an inducement to enter 
at 16. This applies at present to a wide range of professions and of clerical 
posts, including posts of the more responsible type. Craft apprenticeship 
schemes encourage boys to leave school promptly at 16 if they stay so long 
and the number of student apprenticeships beginning at 17 or 18 is as yet 
limited. National service is likely to reinforce the same trend, as boys will 
often be anxious to settle into a career before they go; this will usually mean 


leaving at 16, except where national service can be deferred (paragraphs 
152-155). 


173. Employment openings vary from one locality to another. There are 
some districts where apart from teaching posts there are few local openings 
after the age of 16. The Youth Employment Service can do much to spread 
knowledge of non-local as well as local openings and there is evidence that 
its value to the grammar schools is now in many areas well established. 
The Youth Employment Officer is often an effective advocate in favour of 
staying longer at school (paragraphs 156-157). 


(b) To what extent is it desirable to increase the proportion of those who 


remain at school, in particular of those who remain at school roughly to the 
age of 18? 
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174. We have pointed out that it is wrong to regard as conflicting two 
possible aims of education, that of developing the child as an individual and 
that of fitting him for the work he may be called upon to do later in life. 
Neither of these aims can be effectively achieved by itself. Thus we can 
take into account the capacities of individual children and the nation’s need 
for certain types of learning without feeling that they are opposed (para- 


graphs 4-5). 


175. We whole-heartedly accept the value of a school life lasting to 
the age of 16 for all children; but we see grave difficulty about enforcing 
it in certain types of schools while it is not generally applicable. The value 
of a school life extending beyond 16 depends on the character, and particularly 
the intellectual ability, of the particular child (paragraphs 3, 6-9, 58-62). 


176. We have studied the numbers of leavers at various ages over a 
number of pre-war and post-war years, and found that while in the pre-war 
years the length of school life was diminishing, it has since the war shown 
a marked general increase. Thus a start has already been made on the 
process which this enquiry was designed to promote, and this fact must 
always be borne in mind, particularly as the statistics which we have compiled 
Telate to a year when the process was in its early stages. It follows that the 
figures which we shall quote in the following paragraphs tend to err on the 
Pessimistic side. But the increase in the numbers of older pupils is not 
yet nearly great enough, and the general conclusions from our statistics are 
fully valid. We are encouraged, however, by the evidence that we are working 


with the stream and not against it (paragraphs 18-19). 


quantitative study of the field of capacity for 
ncluded that from the grammar school intake of 
1946, in addition to about 10,000 boys and 7,000 girls who took advanced 
sixth form courses, there were about 5,000 boys and 5,000 girls who had the 
capacity to do so if they had stayed longer at school. Of these about 2,900 
boys and 1,300 girls would have been suited for courses in mathematics and 


science (paragraphs 23-27). 


_177. We have made a 
sixth form work, and have co 


s had completed advanced courses, the 


number of boys who in fact did so would have been increased by about half 
and the number of girls by about two thirds. There could also have been 
a substantial increase, which we cannot estimate closely, in the number 
of boys and girls taking general sixth form courses. But it seems likely 
that less than half of the present intake into grammar schools could profitably 
take sixth form courses (paragraphs 23-27.) 

hat some of those who have the intellectual 
Capacity for sixth form work may be right to leave without undertaking it. 
By the time they are 16 they may have so far lost the taste for school life 
that they may do better to finish their education elsewhere or to return to 
it later. We believe, however, that these are a minority (paragraph 8). 


178. If all these boys and girl 


179. We acknowledge t 


great national need for scientists of many 
nk that this need will decline or to doubt 
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180. At present there is a gt 
kinds, There is no reason to thi 


that all the scientists of good quality that the schools can produce can be 
profitably absorbed, if the universities and major technical colleges can play 
their part. The problem remains of providing the necessary scientific staff 
for the schools, but if this can be solved the 4,200 potential scientists out of 
the additional 10,000 boys and girls who could well take advanced courses 
should have no difficulty in finding suitable occupations (paragraph 140). 


181. A good many of the remaining 5,800 already enter careers which 
are suitable for their abilities but enter them too early. If the conditions 
of entry to professions and occupations suitable for able boys and girls 
could be adjusted to encourage entry from the sixth form many potential sixth 
formers could stay longer at school without changing their choice of careers. 


if they did, we are confident that they wortd be the better qualified (para- 
graphs 149-155). 


182. We believe, therefore, that as many of the pupils capable of taking 
advanced courses as can be persuaded to stay at school will be serving both 
the cemmunity and themselves by doing so. The same may well apply to 
some boys and many girls who would not be suitable for advanced courses 
but might follow general courses. We have suggested that courses with a 
vocational bias, whether in grammar or technical schools, might be valuable 
for boys entering industry, while the needs of the nursing profession amongst 
others could be supplied from additional numbers of girls with this back- 
ground. Certainly there need be no hesitation about the expansion of 
courses of this kind (paragraphs 78-81, 141, 148). 


183. The number of boys and girls who now leave at 15 and would do 
well to stay on for another year is obviously very large. It will not include 
all the boys and girls (amounting to 7,000 boys and 9,000 girls in the year 
of our sample) who now leave grammar schools without completing a five- 
year course, for some of these are misfits who are right to leave; but it will 
include substantial numbers of boys and girls who do not go to grammar 
schools at all (paragraph 29). 


184. Indeed the whole of our argument about selection makes it necessary 
to entertain the possibility that there may be considerable numbers of boys 
and girls in modern schools who must be regarded as premature leavers 
just as much as their counterparts in grammar schools (paragraphs 28, 


31-39). In recommending the steps to be taken we have had to bear this 
possibility constantly in mind. 


(c) What steps should be taken to secure such an increase ? 


185. There are certain possible measures which we have considered but 
do not feel able to recommend, for reasons which we have fully set out. They 
include the following:— 


(a) the charging of fees for a proportion of places in maintained grammar 
schools (paragraph 47); 


(b) the adjustment of selection procedures specifically to allow for the 
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broad differences of home background which are reflected in the differential 
rates of academic success (paragraphs 48-51); 


(c) the general adoption of school-life agreements (paragraphs 57-61); 
(d) the enactment of a differential leaving-age for grammar schools 
(paragraph 62); and 
3 the establishment of a system of sixth form scholarships (paragraphs 
20-123). 


186. Our positive recommendations may be summarised as follows:— 


Legislative action 


(i) The law should be amended to provide for the payment of family 
allowances in respect of children still at school up to any age (paragraph 


114). 


Administrative action 


(ii) In drawing up bu 
should estimate generous 


ilding programmes, local education authorities 
ly the need for grammar school places so as to 
raise the proportion of such places where it is unduly low and elsewhere 
to provide adequately for the increased numbers of children of secondary 


school age to be expected shortly (paragraphs 39 and 55). 


ion for secondary education should allow for 


(iii) The process of select 
be filled at each individual 


a small number of grammar school places to 
school by alternative methods (paragraph 52). 
ally in some areas, be more transfers from 
modern to grammar schools, including transfers at the age of 15 or later 
where appropriate (paragraphs 32 and 86-89). 


(v) Where a school believes that home conditions are preventing a pupil 
from making progress, there is need for a careful study by an appropriate 
social agency such as the school health service, to see whether anything 
can be done to alleviate the adverse conditions (paragraph 105). 


(vi) Local education authorities should be ready to offer boarding 
facilities, and to do their best if necessary to persuade parents to accept 
them, where genuine talent would otherwise be wasted for reasons of 


home background (paragraph 107). 

(vii) Schools and local education authorities should consider various 
ways of offering facilities for work after school hours to boys and girls 
with poor opportunities for homework. Amongst the possibilities are :— 

(a) to keep the public library Op 

(b) to keep schools open after normal school hours and encourage 
pupils to work there after a short break; 

(c) in country areas, to open primary school premises in 
and 

(d) to give encou 


(iv) There should, especi 


en until perhaps 9 p.m.; 


the evening; 


ragement and more generous assistance to youth 
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clubs which cater specially for grammar school pupils (paragraphs 
108-109). 


(viii) The Minister of Education should indicate that she would welcome 


proposals for immediate increases in maintenance allowances (paragraph 
138). 


` (ix) Local education authorities should immediately review, in con- 
sultation with the heads of the schools affected, the circumstances in which 
boys and girls leave school early for financial reasons, and adjust their 
schemes of aid accordingly (paragraph 138). 


(x) Similar reviews should take place periodically in the future (para- 
graph 131). 


(xi) Details of the improved scales should be left to local judgment but 
the main needs appear to be:— 


(a) a drastic revision of the less generous. scales (paragraph 137); 


(b) the provision of higher grants for older children, with successive 
increases up to at least the age of 17 (paragraph 134); 


(c) generous allowances in Tespect of further dependent children 
(paragraph 135); and 


(d) the consideration of the use of scales based on net rather than 
gross income (paragraph 136). 


Action within the schools 


(xii) Individual schools may find solutions to some of their difficulties 
in various ways:— 


(a) by treating the whole work of the school, including the sixth form, 
as continuous and introducing some transition to sixth form ways of 
working earlier in the school course (paragraph 75); 


(b) by providing more science facilities for girls, within the school 
where staffing permits or if necessary by co-operation with other schools 
or technical colleges (paragraph 77); 


(c) by expanding general sixth form courses for girls and experimenting 
much more widely in such courses for boys (paragraphs 78 and 81); 


(d) by providing comparable courses for pupils of similar ability in 
grammar and modern schools, including new types of course for the 
weaker pupils in grammar schools and courses lasting beyond the 
minimum school-leaving age for the abler pupils in modern schools 
(paragraphs 84 and 85): 


(e) by maintaining regular personal contact with the home (para- 
graph 110); and 


(f) by increased co-operation with the Youth Employment Service 
and with employers (paragraph 158). 
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Action by employers, trade unions, and professional bodies 


(xiii) In clerical and office careers, there should be a more effective 
system of grading linked with minimum ages of entry and differential 
scales of pay, subject to safeguards for the promotion of earlier entrants 


(paragraph 154). 


(xiv) Professional bodies should reconsider their terms of admission 
so that a more adequate incentive to reach sixth form standard may be 


provided (paragraph 154). 


(xv) Employers and trade unions should consider through their appro- 
priate machinery the possibility of reducing the length of craft apprentice- 
ships for boys who have stayed at school for a full five-year course, or at 
least of changing any regulations which prevent boys from doing so (para- 


graph 154). 


(xvi) The limited number of student apprenticeships should be increased 
(paragraph 154). 


Further research 
(xvii) Further research should be undertaken into the effect of home 
background on a child’s education (paragraph 92). 


of the cost of maintaining children should 


(xviii) A statistical assessment até 
l education authorities (paragraph 124). 


be made for the assistance of loca 
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APPENDIX I 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE FORMS USED IN THE ENQUIRY 


(a) The grammar school sample : questionnaire on individual pupils* 


Name of School 


Name of pupil (surname and initials)... 


Sex Boy | 
Girl 
Date of birth.......... before 1/3/35 


on or after 1/3/35 


A. Academic record 


School Certificate......---- credits 1. Already has School Certificate and 
| two “A” passes in G.C.E. 


N 


. Has two “A” passes but not School 


General Certificate of Education | ene 
ertificate. 


Ordinary level........-++++: passes 3. Has not got two “A” passes but entered 
for at least two “A” subjects in 1953. 


Advanced level ...-..-+++++ passes 4, No School Certificate and less than 
three “O” or two “A” passes in 


G.C.E. 


5. Has School Certificate but no passes 
in “A” subjects and not entered for any 


a 6. Had got School Certificate and two 
“A” passes. 


Year and term of leaving school 7. Had got two “A” passes but not 
School Certificate. 


8. Had got School Certificate and left 
in 1950. 


9. Had got School Certificate and left 
in 1951. 


10. Had got five or more “O” level 
passes. 


11. Had got School Certificate but not two 
“A” passes and left in 1952. 


12. Had got three to four “O” level 
and/or one “A” level pass. 


13. No School Certificate, less than three 
“ O” passes, no “A” level pass. 


*The form reproduced here is that used for pupils who had left school, with the addition of 
items 1-5 under heading A, which appeared only on the form used for pupils who were still 
at school. In the latter form, items 6-13 under A, items 5-7 under F, and the whole of G and 


, were omitted and the remaining questions in E and F were phrased in the present tense. 
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B. Father’s occupation 


1. Professional and managerial occupa- 
tions.* 


2. Skilled occupations.* 

3. Clerical occupations.* 

4. Semi-skilled occupations.* 
5. Unskilled occupations.* 


6. Other (including unknown). 


C. Mother’s occupation ; 
Is pupil's mother still at work ? 


DAD esS 
| 2. No. 


3. Don’t know. 


D. Performance in authority’s selection 
test. In which third of your 1946 intake was he 

according to the L.E.A’s selection test ? 

1. Top 

2, Middle 


3. Bottom 


4. Unknown 


5. Or was he a transfer from a secondary 
modern school ? 


a a ee ees A 


E. Social Record 
(1) Was he a prefect? 


Was he (i) a sub-prefect? Yes...... 1. Yes 


ING) age 2. No 


(ii) a 2nd team colour 
ina major game? Yes ...... 


INO Pater 
(iii) an officer or com- (2) Was he a Ist team colour in a major 
mittee member of — game? 
aschool society? Yes...... | 1. Yes 
NO feas | 2. No 


N EAN A E A EEO TE C 


* For the definition of these categories, see Appendix IV. 
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F. Headmaster’s or Headmistress’s 
opinion. (1) Was he best suited for— 
1. A course leading to G.C.E. “A” level 
in at least two mathematical or science 
subjects ? 


Any other remarks ........-.-----++- 


2, A course leading to two “A” level 
subjects other than two mathematical 
or science subjects ? 


3. A course leading to “ O ” level only ? 


4. A course leading to a general 6th 
Form ? 


| 


(2) Did he seem socially (e.g. games, re- 
sponsibility) to have achieved all that 
the school could offer him ? 

1. Yes 
2. No 

(3) Did he seem to have reached his 

academic ceiling ? 


1. Yes 
2. No 


(4) Did he receive a maintenance allow- 
ance ? 


1. Yes 
2. No 


3. Don’t know 


(5) Would he have been likely to stay at 
school if— 


1. He had had an allowance on the 
present scale. 


2. He had had an allowance 50 per cent. 
above the present scale. 


3. He had had an allowance 100 per cent. 
above the present scale. 


4. Don’t know. 


(6) Do you think that his proposed career 
is well chosen ? 


| 1. Yes 
J 
| 2. No 
| 


3. Uncertain 


(7) If his career is well-chosen was his 
decision to leave right with it in view? 


i NES 
No 


N 


| | 3. Uncertain 


G. Further career (1) Has he gone on to any sort of full- 
time education ? 


Please specify what further education or 1oxes 
employment he has taken up if it is | 
not clear from the categories named 2. No 
opposite. eee 


3. Don’t know 


(2) If so, is it— 


1, Teachers’ Training College 


N 


. Technical College 


3. College or School of Commerce 
(L.E.A.) 


4. Art School 

. Hospital or Medical Training 
. University 

. Services Apprenticeship 

. Private commercial school 


. Other 


O o N Au 


(3) If not, what is his present employment? 


1. Civil Service 

. Regular armed forces 

- Laboratory technician 
Clerk 

. Articled Clerk or pupil 
. Apprentice 

- Other 


oN Dw FPF WN 


- Unknown 


H. Reasons for leaving 
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(1) Which reasons (not more than three) 
seem to you to have influenced him ? 


1. End of normal course 


2. He found the restraints of school life 
(e.g. uniform) irksome. 


3. Family could not afford to keep him 
at school longer. 


4, There was a good job open to him 
which might not have been available 
later. 


5. He wanted to be earning and in- 
dependent. 


6. His friends were leaving. 
7. He found school work difficult. 


8. No interest in school work, 


(2) Who seemed to decide at what stage 


he should leave? 


m 


. Parent 


n 


Pupil 
. School 


3 
4, Uncertain 


(b) The grammar school sample: questionnaire on school as a whole. 


1. (a) Name of School . 


(b) Type of School—maintained 
assisted 
direct grant 


2. Number on roll, Boys... 


3. (a) How many were there in the age group which entered the 
School in September 1946 ? 


(b) How many pupils joined this group later by transfer from 
SS a a RM a eS EE er eee coe 
(©) How many pupils left this group by transfer to other 


secondary schools because of change of residence or other 
PCOS: CMM het Bn GN E A 


4. (a) Number in Sixth Form preparing for A level in Science 
OrMathematicsysubjectg: © 0s hat ssoneaseeensancguen 


(b) Number in Sixth Form preparing for A level in Arts 
subjects, 


(c) Number in Sixth Form following a General course with 
external examination in view. 
without external examination in view. 


(d) Has the General course a vocational bias ? 
Commercial 
Nursing 
Other sf 
(Please state what) 

(©) What qualifications do you require for entry to the Sixth Form? e.g., G.C.E. 


5. (a) Are there some good local employment openings for your pupils which 


would be lost to ti 9 
What ? E a atch dnd wea 
(b) Are there some good local employment openings for your pupils at 17? 
What? XSING 


What? .... Yes/No 


(d) Apart from any consultati 
year or years (2nd, 3rd, 4th, 


Ne the Youth Employment Service, in what 
o you 

school courses ? ............008 A ee ee Abant carcera ae 
Is this consultation by letter iew ?, Si 
If the latter, what proportion of parents attend? .. 


6. Gte regulations about uniform relaxed for the Sixth 


f b Yes/N 
(b) Is there a different uniform for the Sixth Form ? ae 
Yes(No! vinsAsss.s.- cee 
(c) Is membership of non-school youth clubs, etc. ie i. 
actively discouraged ? Yes/No 
tolerated ? Yes/No 
encouraged ? Yes/No 


(d) If your school is single sex, are t 
sponding boys’ or girls’ school ? 
If so, what are they and how frequent ?. 
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here joint social activities with the corre- 
Yes/No 


(c) Questionnaire for members of youth organisations 
To be filled in by BOYS* aged 14-19 who are, or have been, at grammar schools 
_ The answers to many of the questions below are either ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’. Where 
this is so, cross out whichever does NOT apply. In other cases write in the answer 
in the space indicated, 


1 First Name 


D Wate OF Birth: <.-ccsevsessecnsssens Dorr 3. Date of leaving school............... 19: 
(month and year) (month and year) (if left) 
4, Name of grammar SChOOl.....s.sscccscsesessseeseeeeseesecsesessensssnaeeseeeneessereseseresees 


5. Father’s occupation 


SCHOOL RECORD 
A. Examinations 


If you have taken any of the following examinations fill in the number of passes 
you got, and the year you’took the exam. 


6. School Certificate Passes ... 
Credits . 
7. Higher School Certificate Passes 


(principal subjects) 
Distinctions 


oo 


. General Certificate of Education Ordinary level .. 
Advanced level.. 


E.? (a) O level Yes/No 
(b) A level Yes/No 


Yes/No 


9. If you are still at school are you going to take G.C. 


B. Other activities 
10. Have you played in your school team at any game ? 
If so, What ?.......ssseeeeeeee 


11. Have you belonged to any school clubs or societies ? Yes/No 
Tf so, which ? ....cseeeeceeeeessreesenseereeetrtaseesseses 

C. If you are still at school, (If you have left, leave this blank and fill in D). 

Yes/No 


Yes/No 


12. Do you like school ? 


13. Or are you staying on only for an examination or to get a job? 


14. When you leave school do you expect 


(a) to go to a university, technical college, training college, or something 
of the sort, or Yes/No 
Yes/No 


(b) to get a job straight away 2 


15. At what age do you expect to leave school, 15, 16, 17, 18? 
(tick whichever applies) 


*The form for girls was identical except that “boys” was substituted for “ girls ” in 
question 19(1). è 
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D. If you have left school. (Leave this blank if you are still at school.) 


17. Did you want to leave school when you did ? Yes/No 
18. Did (a) your parents want you to stay longer ? Yes/No 
(b) your teachers want you to say longer ? Yes/No 


19. Why did you leave when you did? Tick off any of the following reasons up to 
a total of three which influenced you. If it was for some other reason say what 
it was. 


(a) I had already passed the examinations I needed. 

(b) I had reached the end of the school course. 

(c) There were no general (e.g., commercial, nursing) courses in the sixth form. 
(d) School work was too difficult, 

(©) I wanted to be independent. - 

(f) There was a chance of a good job which I might not have got later on. 
(g) My family could not afford to keep me at school longer. 

(h) My help was needed at home. A 

(i) I was bored at school. 

G) I found the restrictions of school life (e.g. uniform) tiresome, 

(k) The school discouraged outside activities. 


(I) While I was at school I did not have opportunities for meeting girls, 
(m) My friends were leaving or had left. 


20. Are you doing any full-time education now at a technical college, art, or com- 


Yes/No 
21. Are you doing any part-time day education atad i i i 
aie. Seas ene ion ata day continuation school, No 
ERO COHERENTE Ma Sia a a aldad 
22. Do you go to evening classes ? 
If so, in what subjects? ...... T 
OCCUPATION—For those at work 
23. What is your present ME E E sees: cscreccesapic 
24, Are you satisfied with it? Yes/No 
25. Do you think that it has good prospects ? Yes/No 


 _ 


(&) Questionnaire for National Servicemen 


5. Year and term of leaving 


6. Examination results : 
School Certificate... 
Higher S.C.. 
G.C.E. (Ordinary level).....s...22 
G.C.E, (Advanced level)....--...:+1+++ 


«.+-Passes.. 


.. passes.. 


7. Immediately before joining up were you— 
(a) doing any further education or training ? If so, what ?. 
(b) working? If so, what was your occupation 


What job do you hope to do eventually 


PART B. For men who stayed at school and took H.S.C. or G.C.E. at“ A” level 
(Others should not answer questions 8 to 18) 


8. Why did you stay on:— 
because of games and other school activities ? Yes/No 
to take a particular examination ? Yes/No 
to prepare for a career ? Yes/No 
(Had you a particular job in mind ? if so, what ?) 
9. Did you want to stay on yourself ? Yes/No 
Yes/No 


10. Did you go on enjoying school life itself ? 


11. Or did you stay on only for what you could get out of it for the future? Yes/No 


12. Is it “ in the family ”? Yes/No 
13. Did your parents want you to stay on ? Yes/No 
14. Did the school suggest it ? Yes/No 
15. Did most of your friends stay on ? Yes/No 
16. Did you belong to any clubs or societies outside the school ? Yes/No 
17. Did the school object to this ? Yes/No 

Yes/No 


18. Did you keep up with any boys who left at 16? 
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PART C. For those leaving without completing a Sixth Form course. 


If you did not sit for School Certificate or G.C.E. ordinary level give your answers 
in Column 1 below; if you did take either of these examinations give your answers 
in Column 2. 


If you took Higher School Certificate or G.C.E. advanced level and have filled 
in Part B, do NOT answer questions 19 to 27. 


No external | S.C. or “O” 
exam, level only 


19. Did you ever think of staying on to get— 
(i) S.C. or G.C.E, (ordinary level) ? 


(ii) H.S.C. or G.C.E. (advanced level) ? 
20. Did your school ever suggest this to you ? 
21. Would your parents have liked you to do so? 


22. Has any member of your family stayed on longer 
than you did ? 


23. (i) Did any of your friends stay on after you left ? 
(ii) If so, did you keep up with them ? 


nal 


Enan 


24. Had you a lot of friends at work while you were 
still at school ? 


25. Did you belong to a youth club while you were 
at school ? 


26. Did the school object to youth clubs ? 


27 What caused you to leave ? 
(tick the three chief reasons) 
(i) the chance of some Particular job ? 


(ii) fed up with school ? 
(iii) wanting to be earning and independent ? 
(iv) money short at home ? 


(v) end of the normal course ? 


i 


(vi) you had got the examination you needed ? 


(vii) other reasons ? 


LET 
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APPENDIX II 


STATISTICAL TABLES 
A. THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL SAMPLE: THE 1946 INTAKE 


Table 1. Leavers and non-leavers : all pupils in the sample 
2S es Se a O U 
Boys | Girls | Boys and girls 
No. | % l % No. % 
Still at school 
(in 7th year) | 1083 25-2 914 | 20:8 1997 23-0 
Left school .. | 3217 74:8 3476 | 79-2 6693 77-0 
Total .. | 4300 | 100 | 4390 | 100 8690 | 100 


a 
ea m Imam 


Table 2. Academic Record : all pupils in the sample 
an rane 


Academic Boys Girls Boys and girls 
category* 
No. ie No. 5 No. A 
A 959 22:4 107 16-2 1666 19-3 
B 187 4-4 229 5:3 416 4:8 
C 968 22-6 1077 24-7 2045 23-7 
D 598 13:9 652 15-0 1250 14:5 
E 869 20:3 171 17-7 1640 19:0 
F 708 16-5 919 21-1 1627 18-8 
Total 4289 | 100 4355 | 100 8644 | 100 
Unclassified . . 11 35 46 
Whole sample 4300 4390 8690 


eS O 


hich pupils were best suited (academic promise) 


Table 3. Types of course for wl 
Boys Girls Boys and girls 
const fuited for |p ATHEDER | Tosether | AB AcMGDER | Together | AB ADEE P Together 
Nol %|No| %| No.l % | No. x [rol x ae % |No| % |No.| % | No. | 
2A? maths. or | 1341 a! 

Science | 574| 50-3] 290| 9:7} 864| 20-9] 194) 20-9) 134) +0 328| 7-7] 768| 37-1) 424| 6-7] 1192] 14-3 
2'AY arts 456| 39-9| 211| 7-1] 667| 16-2) 517) 55> 7 a 10- 7| 872| 20-6| 973| 47:0| 566| 9-0| 1539| 18-4 
General sixth 48| 4 2| 227| 76| 275| 6-7 193| 20-8| 763| 23-0) 956| 22-5| 241) 11-6) 990) 15-7] 1231| 14-7 
“O° level only Tals 6/2253| 75-6| 2317| 56-2} 25| 2:7|2060| 62-2 2085 49-2| 89|  4-3/4313) 68-5| 4402| 52-6 

Total .. (1142/100 [2981100 4123100 929/100 [312/100 gag 2071/100 6293/100 |8364¢|100 


expression is used in the sense defined in paragraph 20. 


k Throughout the tables in this Appendix, this 


ese totals exclude 177 boys and 149 girls whose academic record or promise is unclassified. 
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Table 4, Academic record and promise of pupils in schools of varying types 
ee ee ee ss eee eee eee 


Pupils in academic 
categories CDEF 
Academic category who were thought 
No. All sonen for courses 
ils* leading to tw 
schools | U00 AB G D E F Advanced subjects 
| % of all 
No. pupils 
Allschools.. ..  .. | 114 8644 990 11:5 
Status | 
Maintained .. .. | 101 7649 879 I } 
Direct grant .. i 13 995 1 s | 
Sex | 
“Boys' schools .. 43 3368 389 11:5 
Girls’ schools .. 45 3300 329 10-0 
Mixed schools -. 26 1976 272 13+8 
Boys in mixed schools = 921 112 12.2 
Girls in mixed schools = 1055 160 15-2 
Size $ 
1 form-entry ..  .. 9 255 | 41| 16-1) 48| 18-8| 35| 13-7/ . 56| 22-0] 75| 29-4] 20 78 
2form-entry .. i 36 2056 | 538| 26-2| 489| 23-8| 294| 14-3| 374| 18-2| 361| 17-6| 203 9:9 
3 form-entry .. i 59 5172 |1239| 24-0/1235| 23-9| 765| 14-8| 368| 18-7| 965| 18-7| 592 11-4 
4form-entry .. 1. 10 1161 | 264) 22-7) 273| 23-5) 156| 13-4] 242| 20-8] 226| 19-5| 175 15-1 
Character of district 
London and surrounding 
areas .. .. .. 25 2167 517| 23-9| 490| 22-6| 320| 14-8| 390| 18-0 450| 20-8 271 12:5 
Other urban areas |] 55 4559 [1185| 26-0/1125| 24-7| 642| 14-1| 845| 18-5| 762| 16-7| $33 11.7 
Ruralaress se ou | 22 1125 | 220) 19-6) 223| 19-8) 155| 13-8] 230| 20-4] 297| 26-4| 116 10:3 
Unclassiñed ;; 12 793 | 160 207| 26-1) 133| 16-8| 175| 22-1| 118| 14-9) 70 8-8 
Perona 41 3325 | 847| 25-5 2: | 
a o 5:5| 778| 23-4) 474| 14-3| 627| 18-9| 599| 18-0| 3 9 
Midlands.. =... s=] 20 1472 |333| 22-6] 338| 23-0) 195| 13-2| 285| 19-4| 321| 21.8 ist 10.3 l 
S ye a ere |, 33 3847 902) 23-4) 929| 24-1) 581| 15-1| 728| 18-9| 707| 18-4| 443 11:5 
| 


Table 5. Father’s occupation : leavers and non-leavers 


Boys Girls Boys and girls 
Father’s Stillat | Left Sti i a 
Occupation school | school Total Sree | sel Total Sase | aa Total | 
No.| .% | No.| % | No. | s | No.) % | No.| % | No. | % |No.| %|No| %|No.| % 
Professional or | | N 
manageri 543| 18-8| 956| 24-6 290 46-6) 587| 19-5| 977| 25-4] 803| 43-7|1130| 19-21 1933| 25-0 
poe . 288| 10-0) 403| 10-4] 106| 12-7] 289 9-6| 395| 10-3 i 12:0 577| 9-8] 798| 10:3 
S ar 1334| 49:2] 1722| 44-3] 291| 34-811364) 45-4) 1655| 43-1| 679| 37.012698 43-8] 3377| 43-7 
A 4S) 17-8) 584| 15-0) 38| 4-5| 563| 18-7| Goll 15.6) $071 z.e 1078| 18-3| 1185| 15-3 
o 207) 7-2) 222| 5-7 12) 1-4) 202] 6-7} 214| 5-6 27| 1-5] 409| 6-9) 436) 5-6 
Total .. 2887/100 | 3887/100 837/100 [3005/100 3842/100 |1837|100 |5892|100 7739 100 | 
Eating occupation M | | | | | 
unclassified .. | 83 330 413 77| | | | 
Whole sample |. |1083 3217 4300 914| |3476 4390| 1997| 6693 030) 
a ee 


Table 6. Mother’s occupation 


Academic category Father’: i | 
ther’s occupation 
Mother's All boys Professional a 
occupation and girls | A.B, cD. E.F. or rial | Clerical | Skilled | Semi- Vaa 
5 | manageri: il kille, 
Nol % | Noj %|No. %| Now % No. | % [No %|Noy 9% Noy % | Nol % 
Mother at work =- 1157| 13-3} 391| 18-7] 340| 10-3] 422| 12-9) 195 107 | | i 
$ } | “1 | 373) 11-0) 101| 12- +4] 66) 15° 
Mother not at work [2855| 32-9/1179) 56-6 2 29-6| 696| 21-3| 1017| 52-6 Ee 31:9] 277| 34-9] 239) 30-2 Bol 19:7 | 
known... 4 6) Bl i co 
Unknown ia 53-8] 512| 24 61981] 60-1'2149| 65-8 721| 37-3 (1927| 57-1 420| 52-6) 787| 66-4| 284] 65-1 | 
Bone Sa) J | ol Mss ae 
Total .. 8690|100 2082/100 |3295/100 [3267/100 1933/100 [3377 100 798/100 1185/100 | 436/100 ] 


* Excluding those whose academic record cannot be classified (see Table 2). 
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Table 7. Academic record, analysed by selection group and father’s occupation 


Boys 
ee eee eee 
Father’s occupation Father’s 
; r = — j occupation 
Selection | Academic | Professional Semi- | Un- | unclassified | Totalt 
groupt | category and > | Clerical | Skilled | skilled | skilled 
managerial 
No. | % |No.| % |No.| % |No| % |No.| %|No. |_% No.l % 
| il 
a | ata. [s41] 42} 43-3] 125| 30-2] 26] 17-4) s| 11-1] 25 | 28-1 | 336] 33-5 
B 13 | 4:8 | S Sol 1 4:6) <4] 2-7] 0] —| 2222 36) 3-6 
c 19 | hE | a7 17-5) 115| 27:8) 42] 28-2) 7| 1576| 19 | 21-3 | 245) 24-4 
1 D $3 | 74:8. | 31] 21-6] 62 15-0) 23] 15-4] 8| 17-8] 9 | 10-1 | 144) 14-4 
E 21 | 100 | Ft] 14-3} Sol 12-1) 26] 17-4| 11| 24-4] 13 | 14-6 | 124| 12-4 
F 3 | $3) 15) 75:2) 33| 10-4} 28| 18-8) 14| 31-1] 21 | 23-6 | 118| 11-8 
eee sil Bai 
au |209 hoo | 97/100 | 414/100 | 149100 | 45/1 s9 |100 f1003|100 
A st |349 e| 9-2] 15 | 15-8 | 178| 17°8 
B g | 5-5 2] 3-1] 5 | 5-3} 30] 3-0 
2 la 26 | 17-8 10] 15-4] 17 | 17-9 | 235] 22-5 
D 16 | 11-0 io] 13-4] 11 | 11-6 | 145| 14-5 
E 30 | 20-5 13| 20.0) 28 | 29:5 |244| 24-4 
F i5 | 10-3 24| 36-9] 19 | 30-0 | 176 17-6 
au | 146. |100 eslioo | 95 |t00 | 998\100 
30 | 24-8 1] 1-3] 6 | 5-7 | 102] 10-8 
B 7 | 5-8 ol —| 1 | 0-9] 20] 2-1 
3 c 27 |223 10| 13-2| 20 | 18-9 | 201| 21-4 
D 2i | 17-4 11| 14-5] 15 | 14-2 | 152] 16-1 
E 22 | 18-2 23| 30-3| 28 | 26-4 | 254] 26-9 
F 14 | 11-6] 5 31| 40-8] 36 | 34-0 |215| 22-8 
an | 121 {100 | 78 76100 | 106 |100 | 944|100 
Trans nal 4] 30-8] 9] 21-4] alara) of —] 2 | 25-0} 28] 29-2 
ead f 1 e g a zal o — | of — | 1 | 12S) 22 
secondary Cc 4 28-6 4| 30-8 8| 19-0 4| 28-6) 1| 20-0) 0 — 21| 21-9 
modern D 4 | 28-6) a3 ats aies 0} — | 1 [izes | 82:4 
schools E o| = |] 33i 7167 1 7-1] 1] 20-0) 1 | 12-3 | 13) 13-5 
F o | = | aE 13] 31-0] 4| 28-6] 3] 0-0] 3 |37:5|_ 23) 24-0 
an | 14 ho | ahoo | a2lt00 | 14|100 | shoo | 8 froo | 9¢)100 
Selecti ie2 | 35-1 | 29] 22-1] se| 24-3] 15] 14-2] 2} Gea) 21 | 18-3 | 315) 25:2 
wr | A |S [S| Bia gaa ad tl figl a [ga lag at 
unknown | C 194 | 25°F | i| 13-7] 56| 13-9] 15] 14:21 2) 6-41 12 | 10-8 |153] 18.8 
E 43 | 9:2) $51 13:1) a1 20:1) 28| 26-4] 10| 32-3] 26 | 22-6 | 234) 18-8 
F 64 | 13:9 | 22] 10:7] 69] 17-1) 30] 28-3] 12) 38-7| 19 | 16-5 | 176) 14-1 
au | 462 ioo | 131}100 | 403]100 | 106100 | 31]100__| 115 _|100__|1248}100 
Total® a | 366 | 38-4 | 102| 25-4] 345] 20-1] 63| 10:8) 14) 6-3] 69 | 16-7 | 959] 22-4 
B 80 8-4 22| 5-5} 55| 3-2) 11 1-9 2) 0-9) 17 4:1 | 187| 4-4 
B |380 | 28:8 | 30| 23:4] 427| 24-9] 127|.21:8| 33| 14-91 85 | 20-6 | 968| 22-6 
S |206 |308| 7i 17-7] 254| 14-8] 91) 15-6) 31| 14:0) 48 | 11-6 | 598) 13-9 
D |193 | 18:8 | gal 20-9] 355| 20-7] 147| 25-2! 58| 26-1/ 96 | 23-3 | B69] 20-3 
F 29 |13:$| $3) 78-2) 281| 16-4) 144| 24-7| 84| 37-8| 98 | 23-7 | 708| 16:5 
l | 
| i 
au {952 |t00 | 402100 {i717}100 | s83j100 | 222/100 |413 fioo [4289/100 


+ As defined in paragraph 31. 
* Excluding boys whose acade 


mic record is unclassified (see Table 2). 
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Girls 


Table 7 (cont’d.) 
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* Excluding girls whose academic record is unclassified (see Table 2). 


Table 7 (cont’d.) 


Boys and girls 
bet, _ aie l aa ee eee 


Father’s occupation 
i A 5 j Father’s 
Selection | Academic | Professional Semi- | Un- | occupati 
group | category emanal | Clerical | Skilled | skilled | skilled Ceara jana 
managerial | 
No. | % |No| %|No.| % | Z| No | % [No] % 
A 
B 
G 
1 D 
E 
F 
All 
A 
é 
2 D 
E 
F 
Ail 
A 2-8 7 1 48 8-5 
B 40 1 2 1-8 3:3 
c 19-5| 173| 20-8 17:5 14 15-4 3-0 
3 D 21-5 15-6 15-1 10-7 15-4 6-0 
E 58 34-8| 223| 26-8| 94| 28-9] 43| 30-7 30-4 7-1 
F 30 77-4| 208) 28-0] 108| 33-2| 64| 45-7) 73 | 32-2 | 509| 26-3 
an | 263 too | s32|100 | 32si100 | 140100 | 227 |100 _|1936)100 
Transfers A 15 23-8| 15| 17-6] 3) 10-0) o) —| 2 | 7-4] 40) 18-3 
from B 2 3:8) STES] 1] 3-3] 1] 5-9] 2 | 7-41 9] 4-1 
secondary | C 14 13o) 17 20.0) 6| 20-0, 5| 29-4) 5 | 18-5) 51| 23-3 
modern D 5 12:9) 1338:01) S| 10-0, ol —| 6 | 22-2) 32| 14-6 
schools E 0 386! i4 16-5] 2| 6-7] 3] 17-6) 4 | 14-8 29) 13-2 
F 3 86) 14] 38:2) 1s) 50-0 8| 47-1] 8 | 29-6 | 58) 26-5 
An | 39 too | ss|t00 | sojoo | 17100 | 27 |100 | 219)100 
Selection A | 307 22-5} 142| 19-6) 19] 9:2] 5| 9-3) 42 | 15-6 | $66) 24-3 
group B 92 2:3) 142 12o] c6) 2-9] 1) 1-9] 16 | 5-9 | 177| 77:6 
iknow |||) C. | 210 28.4) 161| 23-3] 38| 18-4) 11| 20-4) 63 | 23-4 | 544| 23-3 
D 96 26:2) 108] 14-9] 30) 14-5] 2} 3-7| 41 | 15-2 | 310) 13-3 
E 98 14:3] 188! 19-1] sil 24-6 17| 31-5] 53 | 19-7 | 394| 16-9 
F 49 16-3) 131] 18-4] 63| 30-4) 18] 33-3] 54 | 20-1 | 341| 14-6 
an | 852 To | 723|100 | 207/100 | s4100 | 269 |100 (2332/100 
A | 686 23-1| ss7| 16-5] 87) 7-4| 23] 5-3) 129 | 13-5 |1666) 19-3 
B 160 3:4) 353) 18:3] 27] 2-3] 6l 1-4] 37 | 3:2 | 416| 4-8 
ce | 477 23.5) 440 24:9] 261| 22-1] 73| 10-8] 197 | 20-8 |2045) 23-7 
Total* D | 236 293) $38) 73:1] 175| 14-8| 48] 11-1) 147 | 15-5 |1250 14-5 
E | 235 17:0/ 383| 19-7] 287| 24-3) 110| 25-4] 211 | 22-3 |1640| 19-0 
F 130 17:8] 653| 19-5] 346| 29-2) 174| 40-1] 226 | 23-9 |1627| 18-8 
au [1924 hioo | 79s}100 [s36i|100 |1183}100 | 434)100 | 947 100 [8644/100 
S ass ele ee ea 


* Excluding boys and girls whose academic record is unclassified (see Table 2). 
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Table 8. Academic promise, analysed by selection group and father’s occupation 


Boys 
D ee ee U 
Best Father’s occupation 
suited ae T Father’s Tobi 
i Professional mi- n- occupation ‘otal 
oe ee and Clerical | Skilled | skilled | skilled | unclassified 
to: managerial 
No. | % |No.| %|No| %|No| %|No.| % | No. | % | Nol % 
Fo 
Baten 101 | 49-0 | 27| 28-1) 125| 30-6] 35| 24-6] 2| 4-s| 18 | 20-9 | 308| 31-4 
science. 
2‘A' arts | 57 | 27-7 | 31) 32-3] 92| 22-5] 23| 16-2} 6| 13-6] 23 | 26-7 | 232] 23-6 
1 Gen, sixth} 16 | 78| “5| 35:2) 23] sa tol 7-0} $| '3.¢] 72 5:8 | 63| 6-4 
tO’ level | 32 | 15-5 | 33| 34-4] 168| 41-2) 74| 52-1] 32| 72-7] 40 | 46-5 | 379| 38-6 
only 
All | 206 |100 96/100 | 408/100 | 142/100 | 44/100 | 86 |100 | 982/100 
2‘a’ 
maths. or | 35 | 24-1) 18) 21-7] 85| 19-8] 14! 8-8! s| 7-9] 12 | 13-2 | 169] 17-4 
science 
2°A’ arts | 28 | 19-3} 13) 15-7] 54| 12-6] 13| 8-2) 8) 12-7/ 9 | 9-9 | 125] 12-9 
2 Gen, sixth| 13 | 9-0 3-6) 28) 6-5} 11| 7-0) 2) 3-21 6 | 6-6] 63] 65 
“Or devel 69 | 47-6 | 49) 59-0] 263] 61-2} 121| 76-1] 48| 76-2} 64 | 70-3 | 614| 63-2 
only 
Ail |145 |100 83/100 | 430/100 | 159/100 | 63/100 | 91 fioo | 971100 
jay wide 
za | 
maths. or | 25 | 21-0} 8 10-7] 37| 9-3] 12] 8-6 2-9) 8 | 7-7] 92] 10-2 
Science 
2°A’ arts} 16 | 13-4) 11! 14-7] 42| 10-6 6, 4-3] o — 6-7] 82| 9-1 
3 Gen; sixth) 16 | 13-4] 4| 5-3) 25] 6-3) 3) 2-2) a] Tal 4 | fol Sol 2:4 
O level 62 | 52-1 | 52| 69-3) 293| 73-8] 118| 84-9] 66| 95-7/ 88 | 84-6 | 679| 75-2 
y 
All |119 [100 75/100 | 397/100 | 139/100 | 69l100 | 104 |100 | 903/100 
Transfers 
rom > . s . ` ai . 
seegndary 46-7 | 2) 15-4) 6] 14-3] 21 14-3] of —| 2 | 28-6] 19] 20-0 
modern 4 | 26-7) 3) 23-1) 8) 19-0] 2| 14-3 5 — | 18| 18-9 
schools 2.4433) ol 1 31 Fa) S| aial a 229 0 8| 8:4 
2 | 13:3) 8) 61-5} 25| 59-5} 7| 50-0) 3| 75:0) 5 | 71-4] 50| 52:6 
All 15 |100 13/100 | 42/100 | 14/100 4|100 7 |100 95/100 
Selection G 
oR maths or 139 | 30-9 | 22) 17-5) 73| 19-7) 15] 16-1] 3| 11-5 24 | 22-4 | 276) 23-5 
2ʻA'arts | 99 | 22-0| 26| 20. 5 J A 
posse] 32 | 82] 1a osl sol aal 8) 3] 2) qal 18 |1s:s | 21 17-9 
feral 175 | 38-9 | 66) 52-4) 208| 56-2} 66| 71-0 20| 76-9) 60 | 56-1 | 595| 50-8 
All| 450_|100_| 126/100 | 370/100 | 93/100 | 26 100 | 107 |100 — |1172|100 
= j — Biar 
RG | 
Mahe OF 307 | 32:8 | 77| 19-6) 326| 19-8| 78| 14-3 12| 5-8) 64 | 16-2 | 864| 21-0 
Total® 2 ‘A’ arts | 204 | 21-7 | 84| 21. $ ; 
Gen, sixth | 84 | 9:1 | 24 ellis Teel Saleen A B] o7 ihe 867) 15:7 
a 340 | 36:3 | 208| 52-9| 957| 58-1| 386! 70.¢ 169| 82-0) 257 | 65-1 |2317| 56-2 
All |935 |100 | 393/100 547/100 | 206/100 | 395 |100 |41231100 


t As defined in paragraph 31. 
* Excluding 177 boys whose academic Promise is unclassified, 
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Table 8 (cont’d.) 


Girls 
Best Father’s occupation 
Selection e Professional Aer 
urse | Profession: Semi- Un- occupation Total 
group leading and Clerical Skilled skill il i 
aa BE les led skilled | unclassified 
No. % |No| % |No.| % |No.| %|No| % | No. % % 
aths: or | 54 
maths. or | 5+ 23-3 22| 18-3| 46| 10- R s . . 
seeignce : Ela 8} 13) 9-3] 4) 7-8 7 6-7 | 146) 13-6 
‘A’ arts | 9 42- 33-3] 125| 29-4) 25) 17-9] 8| 15-7 s G 
1 Gen, sixth | 39 16-8 29| 24-2| 98| 23-1| 23| 16-4) 12| 23-5) 34 34 225 21.0 
"Q A i 41 17-7 | 29| 24-2) 156| 36-7} 79) 56-4) 27| 52-9} 42 | 40-4 | 374) 34-9 
only 


All 232 |100 120|100 | 425/100 | 140)100 51/100 | 104 |100 |1072)100 


2A 
maths. or | 14 17, 7| 75| 20 4:8} 2) 1-3) 1| 1-7) 4 48) 4:6 
science 
2A’ arts | 60 | 33-1 | 21) 22-6} 66] 15-7) 12) 7-7) 5 8-3) 17 181| 17 
2 Gen, sixth} 53 29-3 18| 19-4] 99] 23-5) 27| 17-3) 7| 11-7) 23 227| 21:9 
TOS level 54 29-8 | 47| 50-5| 236| 56-1| 115| 73-7| 47| 78-3) 81 580| 56- 
only 
All 181 |100 93/100 | 421/100 156|100 60/100 125 |100 1036/100 
6 o) —| 14) 3-4 1| 0-6] _— 2 1:8 23) 2 
21 10| 14-5] 44| 10-8) 9} 5-5} 4) 6-8) 4 335 | 9; 
3 Gen. sixth} 41 14| 20-3] 73| 18-0| 25| 15-2} 5| 8-5| 16 14-2 | 174| 18-3 
*O’ level | 73 45| 65-2| 275| 67-7| 129| 78-7| 50| 84-7) 91 | 80-5 663| 6! 
only 
All 141 [100 69/100 | 406/100 | 164/100 s9100 |113 |100 952/100 
Transfers 
from o — 1) 11-1 2) 47 0 — 0 — 3 
Secondary 
modern 8 1| 11-1 S 116) 0j = o| — 4 |20 18 
schools t 9 1| 11-1| 10) 23-3 2| 18-2) 6| 54-5 2 10-0 30| 25-0 
“O” level 5 6| 66-7) 26| 60:5 9| 81-8 5| 45-5| 14 |707 69 
only 
All 26 (100 9/100 43/100 11/100 11/100 20 |100 120 |100 
Ss ees ase ett eae 
Selection ata" 
group maths. or | 64 | 16:5 8} 8-4] 26| 8-4) 0| — 0 — 10 6-8 | 108| 10:2 
unknown jen 
FA ats 133 | 34-2 | 26] 27-4) 46| 14-8) 14 3 30 | 20-4 | 254| 23-9 
Gen. sixth | 114 | 29-3 25| 26-3} 102| 32-8) 25| 26-0 5| 21-7} 29 19-7 | 300) 28-3 
*O' level | 78 20-1 36| 37-9| 137| 44-1) 57 i 13 78 53-1 | 399) 37-6 
only 
All 389 |100 95/100 311/100 96/100 23/100 147 |100 1061|100 
TK” 
maths. or 138 14-2 | 38| 9-8) 108) 6-7) 16 s| 2-5) 23 4:5 | 328 
SAP arts 320 33-0 | 98| 25-4] 286| 17-8] 60| 10-6) 22 10-8) 86 16-9 | 872 
Total* Gen. sixth | 256 | 26-4 87| 22-6] 382| 23-8] 102| 18-0} 35| 17-2) 94 18-5 | 956| 22-5 
“O?” level | 255 26-3 | 163| 42-2] 830| 51-7) 389| 68-6) 142, 69-6 306 | 60-1 |2085 
only 
All 969 |100 386/100 1606/100 567100 | 204100 |509 |100 4241/100 


* Excluding 149 girls whose academic promise is unclassified. 
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Table 8 (cont’d.) 


Boys and girls 
ST Pee M 
Best Father’s occupation 
suited = Haters T 
ti fc rse | Professional | Semi- Jn- occupation 'otal 
Sleen adig a and Clerical Skilled skilled skilled unclassified 


to: | managerial À 
[No | % [Nol %|No| % | No. 


ee 


maths. or | 155 35-4 | 49) 22-7) 171| 20-5) 48) 17-0) 6| 6-3) 25 "2 | 454| 22-1 
science | 
2 ‘A’ arts | 155 35-4; 71| 32-9) 217| 26-1; 48| 17-0] 14| 14-7] 54 +4 | 559| 27-2 
1 Gen. sixth 55 12-6 | 34| 15-7) 121| 14-5) 33| 11-7| 16) 16-8| 29 15-3 | 288| 14-0 
*O’ level | 73 | 16-7 62| 28-7| 324) 3839) 153| 54-3) 59| 62-1| 82 | 43-2 | 753| 36-7 
only 


| All |438 [100 | 216/100 | 833/100 | 282/100 95,100 | 190 |100 [2054100 


aa | | 
maths. or | 49 | 15-0 | 25| 14-2| 105| 12-3| 16) 5-1] 6) 4-9] 16 | 7-4 |217| 10-8 
science | 
2 iA’ arts | 88 | 27-0 | 34| 19-3] 120] 14-1) 25) 7-9] 13| 10-6] 26 | 12-0 | 306| 15-2 
2 Gen; sixth} 66 | 20-2 | 21| 11-9) 127|14-9 | 38| 12-1] 9} 7-3! 29 | 13-4 | 290| 14-4 
[O level | 123 | 37-7 | 96) 54-5) 499| 58-6) 236 74-9) 95| 77-2] 145 | 67-1 |1194| 59-6 
| only | | 


Ail | 326 |100 176/100 851|100 | 315/100 123/100 | 216 |100 2007/100 


2w | | | 
maths. or} 31 | 11-9] s| 5-6 si| 6-4) i| 4-3) 2! 1-6 10 | 4-6] 415 6-2 
science 
2A’ arts | 37 | 14-2) 21) 14-6} 86] 10-7| 15] 5-0) 4! 3-11 11 | 5-1] 174] 9-4 
3 Gen, sixth | 57 | 21-9] 18] 12-5| 98| 12-2} 28! 9-2) 6| 4-7/ 17 | 7-8 | 294] 12.1 
“O level 135 | 51:9 | 97| 67-4) 568| 70-7) 247) 81-5! 116, 90-6] 179 | 82-5 |1342| 72-3 
pay | | | | 
f 
| 
All |260 |100 | 144/100 | 803/100 | 303/100 128/100 |217 |100 [1855/100 
i | | l 
Transfers NA 
from maths. or| 7 17-1) a) 13-6 el 9-41 2! sol of —| 2 | 7-4] 22! 10-2 
secondary | _ science j 
modern "| 2‘A’arts| 12 | 29-3] 4| 18-2/ 13| 15-3] 2| 8-0 4 | 14-8 | 36 16-7 
schools /Gen, sixth! 11 | 26-8] 1] 4-5| 13] 13-3] 31 20.0 2 | 7-4 | 38) 17-7 
O level 11 |26-8| 14| 63-6! 51| 60-0) 16| 64-0 19 | 70-4 | 119! 55-3 
| eal | 
| all 41 |100 22/100 | 8sjioo | 2sj100 | 15/100 | 27 fioo | 215100 
| if | ea) fe | i mm rrr” 
Selection A | | | 
group maths. or | 203 | 24-2 ' ` ` 3 š 3 . 
Unknown | Tene | 30} 13-6) 99] 14-5) 15| 7-9] 3) 6-1) 34 | 13-4 | 384] 17-2 


2*A’arts | 232 | 27-7 52) 23-5) 105| 15-4] 20) 10- 
Gen, sixth | 151 18-0 | 37 16-7] 132| 19-4) 31 16.4) é 
i 3 


ei | 253 | 30-1 | 102) 46-2) 345) 50-7| 123| 65-1] 33| 67-3| 138 | 54:3 | 394| 44.5 

All | 839 |100 221/100 silio 189/100 49100 254 [100 {2233/100 
aala aea ened id ol a a osia 
e E EEE E RS E re 
aee | 7| 54-9 115) 69. “6 311| 75-9) 563 | 62. 2 52-6 


| | | | ! a į 
All |1904 ‘100 | 779,100 [3253 100 [1114100 le 904 |100 |8364) 100 


* Excluding 177 boys and 149 girls whose academic promise is unclassified. 
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Table 9. Prefects 


All boys} All girls Boys still at school | Girls still at school 
4 i f | 
(a) (b) | © | (a) 6) | © 
Father's occupation | No.of | No.of | Total | No. of | (b)as %| Total | No. of | (b) as % 
prefects | prefects | No. | prefects | of (a) | No. | prefects | of (a) 
Professional and | - | | | 
managerial 188 290 413 | 167 40-4 | 390 | 243 62:3 
Clerical 49 74 115 40 34-3 106 65 61:3 
Skilled °° 197 243 388 | 167 43-0 | 291 190 | 65-3 
Semi-skilled 44 44 69 | 30 | 43:5 38 | 23 60:5 
Unskilled . . 7 14 sr j 7 46:7 CON 10 | B3 
All* 485 665 1000 | 4u (aa | 837 | 531 | 63-4 


Tabie 10. Maintenance allowances 


] : Boys and girls already 
Bove | Girls | Boys and girls receiving maintenance 
í ia | Number |% of all boys 
Academic | Academic | Academic | al ee 
category Total CN | Total | category | Total | demic Total | demic | Total 
1 cate- | cate- 
a TEREE 
DE| F ABC | DE! F 
pees Ar ABC [DE| F ABC |D | | a | Sea 
(Ong | | eel leeds His i 
pils still | | . ` 
School =" i083 | — | —| 1083| 914! — | — | 914 | 1997 | — | — | 1997 |_336 |_336 | 16:8 | 16:8 
| Ft j | 
f ert fel le et | 
(b) Leavers who would | aol | | naaa Taen] | 
have been likely to ee 1s al | | | 
tay with increased | | | | | | | | | 
Maintenance | | i ! | | | } 
allowances, i | H | | į | 
Owanci f } << aero ee Eh 
e E 9) 3 a 24 E a a 6) 10) 4 20 | 
4 fowance so% | at i j | | 
above pre | | : ; 
Renee S| a a gias re 2] a6) Ro faoa main e Seas CH ee 
Allowance 100%” te ct | | | | 
above pre: | i i] j 4l f 
aae een | a | ast ejes J- 10s.| ou] 52) 248 | 156 | 116) 60) 332) 64 129 | 41-0 | 38-9 
a | | AA | | 
Total | 57] set aul 108] 125; ioa) 56) 289| 182 | ruj 67, 393 6 | 134 | 37-9 | 34-1 
; er a a | | | 
i pea ool |28901627 i | | 137 14:0 
(©) All teaverst 1031 [1467| 708! 3206 | 1099 1423, 919) 3441 | 2130 asoojieai 6647 r 930 | 1371 
| pA | | 
w | | neare | 
Total D col 4-1} -5:9 | 20° eer ea 
ae sed as % 5-5 | 25| 1-6] 3:2 | 11-4 | 7-6) 6-1) 8:4 8-5] so 4-1) 5 9 | 20-5 | 14-4 | 


a Excluding those whose father’s occupation is unclassified (see Table 5). 
t Excluding those whose academic record is unclassified (see Table 2). 
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Table 11. Full-time further education or employment : leavers analysed by father’s 
occupation and academic record 


T Father's occupation 
ic | farther fessional Semi- Total 

| Academic | further nor leaa] | Clerical | skilled | gSt™ fustana 

jloyment 

emproymen’ No. | % |No.| % |No. | % [No | % [No | % | No. | % 
I time FE.| 56 | 25-1 | 17 | 19-1| 39 | 9-6| 13 | 10-7, 1 | 3-3] 126 | 14-5 
AC Employment’ | 167 | 74-9 | 73 | 80-9| 367 | 90-4| 109 | 89:3) 29 | 9803] 229] 14:5 
Together 223 |100 | 89 |100 | 406 |100 | 122 |100 | 30 100 | 870 |100 
-time FE.| 13 | 14-8| 8 | 12-1) _18| 7-8} 10 | 12-0 1| 3-7| 50] 1074 
cag Employment’ | 73 | 88-2 | s8 | 87-9) 219 | 92:3) 73 | sao] 26 | 98:3] 439 | 29:3 
Together 88 |100 | 66 |100 | 230 |100 | 83 |100 | 27 |100 | 494 i100 
f Full-time FE. | 22|128| 4| 37| 37| 67| 18| 76| 1| 08| 82| 63 
EE Employment | 150 | 87-2 | 103 | 96-3] s19 | 93-3| 219 | 93-4] 119 | 99:2l1136 | 95.7 
Together 172 |100 |107 |100 | $56 |100 | 237 |100 | 120 |100 (1192 |100 
Total | Full-time F.E.| 91 | 18-8 | 29| 111| 94| 7-9| 41| 9-a| 3| 4-7] 258 | 104 
Employment | 392 | 81-2 | 233 | 88-9/1098 | 92:1| 401 | 90-7| 174 | 98-312298 | 89.9 
Together 483 |100 | 262 |100 |1192 |100 | 442 |100 | 177 100 |2556*\100 


NS 


A-C Full-time F.E. | 140 | 54-7 | 43 | 43-0] 140 ‘ g ” 
Employment 116 | 45-3 57 | 57-0|.235 | 62-7| 84 | 69-4| 28 | 73-7) 520 | 58-4 


Together 256 |100 100 |100 |375 |100 | 121 |100 38 |100 | 890 |100 


Full-time F.E. 55 | 46-6 | 24 | 44-4| 68 | 30-1) 16 |216| 2 11-8} 165 | 33-7 

Girls | D Employment 63 | 53-4 | 30 | 55-6) 158 | 69-9] 58 | 78-4) 15 | 88-2) 324 | 66-3 
Together 118 |100 54 |100 | 226 |100 74 |100 17 |100 | 489 |100 

Full-time F.E. 46 | 29-5 | 22 | 22-0) 108 | 17-2) 46 | 14-6] 13 | 10-9! 235 | 17-8 

E-F Employment 110 | 70-5 78 | 78-0) 519 | 82-8) 269 | 85-4) 106 | 89-1 1082 | 82-2 
Together 156 |100 100 |100 627 |100 315 |100 119 |100 |1317 |100 

Full-time F.E. | 241 | 45-5 | 89 35-0| 316 | 25-7| 99 | 19-4) 25 | 14-4| 770 | 28-5 

Total Employment 289 | 54:5 | 165 | 65-0| 912 | 74-3| 411 | 80-6 149 | 85-6|1926 | 71» 


Together 530 |100 254 |100 |1228 |100 510 |100 174 |100 |2696*/100 


Full-time F.E. | 196 | 40-9 | 60 | 31-6 179 | 22-9] 50 | 20-6 16:2| 496 | 28:2 
A-C Employment | 283 | 59-1 | 129 | 68-4| 602 | 77-1| 193 | 79-4) 5 85.3) 3e8 71:8 
Together 479 |100 |189 |100 | 781 |100 | 243 100 | 6s \100 |1760 |100 
Boys Full-time F.E.| 68 | 33-0 | 32 |26-7| 86 | 18-9| 26| 16- +8) 215 | 21-9 
and D Employment | 138 | 67-0 | 88 | 73-3| 370 | 81-1) 137 | 9:8 ai | 08:3] 768 | 78-1 
| | Together 206 |100 |120 |100 | 456 |100 | 157 |100 | 44 |100 | 983 |100 
| Full-time F.E. | 68 | 20-7 | 26 | 12-6 145 | 12-3 ` -9| 317 | 12:6 
| E-F Employment | 260 | 79-3 | 181 87-4/1038 | 87-7 488 asá) 238 oa. 1/2193 | 87-4 
Together 328 [100 |207 |100 |1183 |100 | 552 |100 | 239 100 |2509 |100 
| Full-time F.E.| 332 | 32-8 | 118 | 22-0 410 (a 
| . 2 ` 6-9| 140 | 14- -01028 | 19-6 
Total | Employment | 681 | 67-2 | 398 | 77-1}2010 | 83-1) 812 | $4.5 323 92.04224 80:4 
Together | 1013 |100 |516 |100 |2420 |100 | 952 |100 | 351 100 (3252°100 


* These totals exclude 661 bo; 


„total > ys and 780 girls whose academic category, career, or father’s 
occupation is unclassified. 
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Table 12. Careers of pupils leaving without two Advanced passes, analysed by academic 
record and promise 


Boys 
Best suited for course leading to : Most All leavers 
ha! = suitable without 
2'A° maths. General | ‘O?’ level course 2 ‘A’ passes 
Gi | or science 2‘A’ arts sixth only unknown | 
areer } = — H — — — 
| Aca- Aca- Aca- Aca- | Aca- Aca- 
| demic demic demic demic demic | All | demic | 
| cate- | All boys | cate- | All boys | cate- | All boys | cate- | All boys | cate- | boys | cate- | All boys 
gory gory gory | | gory | gory gory 
C |No, % | C |No % | C |No % j| C |No % | C tse? lr ay 
1 | { al 
i j j j 
Full-time further | | | | 
education | | | H ji 
| | | 
Teachers? traini 
colleen ata ot 2 0-7) — | — 1 4) 1-8] 3 3} oa — | —] 5 9| 0-3 
Technical college 10 | új 3-8) 2 4) 1-9) 5 | I 3a) 9 | 38) 1-7) — | —| 26 | 60} 1-9 
mmercial coll | 
opin camel ee = Es i at 5 0-2! 2! 2 | 7} ‘a2 
Art school | er AEN Sy 3] 24) 3 4 1-8) 3 | 15} 0-7 2| 12 | 28] 0-9 
Hospital or medical | | T 
training. . 1 1| 0-3] — — J 2 | 2 o: 
University 6 9} 3-1) 5 7) 3-3) 1 aj o-a4} 1 | 2) ot! — | —| 13 | 19) 0-6 
Tyi H 
pipbrenticeship... | 2 4) 1-4) 3 | y 1-9) 3 s| 2-2} 7 | 52) 2-3) — 4] 15 | 69! 2.2 
SO er | 1| 0-5 | al 031) == =| = 4 o1 
ther 2| § i 5 7| 33| 2 3} taj 10 | 33] 15| — | 4) 19 | S37 1-7 
A | | | / 
Otal full-ti | i 
Urther education | 24 | 35 12-1] 18 | 28] 13-3] 15 | 24) 10-6) 35_| 152 6-7} 2 | 12] 94 | 251] 8-0 
| | | 
Employment | Hy» || 
Givil service | 10 | 10} 3-4| 10 | 15] vaj 4 | 6| 2-6 10 | 37| 16] — | —| 34 | 68] 2:2 
egul; | 
L aa aisd 7 s| 2-8) 3 3| 1-4] 8 | tol 4-4) i1 | sé 2-5) 1 s| 30 | 82] 2-6 
aboratory | 
i | . 2| 0-9) 8 | 12] 5-3} 22 | 65| 2-9) 3| 69 |125| 4-0 
Tpk aan + | 37 | $3) 448) ae | el 28:4] 37 | 58] 25-6] 112 | S09] 25-3] 1 | 24|221 | 745) 23-6 
Tticled clerk or ` 17 
Pupil 41 25 30) 14-2) 14 20| 8-8} 40 si| 3-6) 4 7 | 114 1| 5-4 
Apprentice" ae a =] Ig 19 28) 13-3) 27 39| 17:2) 99 | 597| 26-5| — 33 205 220 24-4 
Other ©, aif $4 | 301 10-3] 21 | 29] 13-7| 23 | 35] 15-4) 49 | 355) 15-8) — | 27 | 117 | 476) 13°1 
nknown:? Sel 14 | 24| 8-3} 13 | 16) 7-6] 17 | 23] 10-1] 35 | 341] 15-1] 5 | 62 14-8 
Total employment | 208 | 255| 87:9| 139 | 183| 86-7] 138 | 203) 89-4) 378 (2101| 93-3) 11 | 161 | 874 [2903| 92-0 
| Tel | | | | 
All carcers .. | 232 | 290100 | 157 | 211/100 | 153 | 227)100 | 413 [2253 100 | 13 | 173 | 968 3134/100 


* This total corresponds with the total number of boys in the sample (4300) reduced by the number 
Of boys in academic categories A and B (1146, see Table 2). 
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Table 12 (cont’d.) 


Girls 
Best suited for course leading to : Most All leavers 
— suitable without 
2 ‘A’ maths. General “O” level course 2 ‘A’ passes 
or science 2 ‘A’ arts sixth only unknown 
Career Aca- Aca- | Aca- Aca- Aca- Aca- 
demic demic demic demic demic} All | demic 
cate- | All girls | cate- | All girls | cate- | All girls | cate- | All girls | cate- | girls | cate- | All girls 
1 gory gory gory gory gory 
Soi No. % C |No % C |No. % c No. % c C |No % 
y Z 
Full time further | 
education | 
straini | 
hi trai | 
Brie oo sae T 7| 5:2) 22 | 25) 7-0) 52 58| 7-6] 8 11} 0-5) — == 89 101| 2-9 
Technical college S | 8B 6-0) 14 16| 4-5) 8 16| 2-1 9 37; 1-8) — 2 36 79| 2:3 
Commercial | 
college (L.E.A.) 7 9| 67| 22 23| 65| 35 59) 7-7| 33 |131| 6-4) 1 5| 98 |227| 6-6 
Art school ele ic la] T | aa aA T 12| 1-6) 4 16) 0-8 1 EI 25 42| 1:2 
Hospital or medi- | | 
cal training 11 11| 8-2) 10 12) 3-4) 52 90) 11-8} 16 | 104] 5-0) — 4| 89 | 221) 6-4 
University =- 1 1| 0-3 1 i| — 
Services ap- 
prenticeship = = 
Private com- 
mercial school. . 1 1| 0-7) 17 23 6-5} 17 40| 5-2) 10 71) 34 — 6 45 141| 4-1 
Other on 4 S| -3-7 cA 9| 2-5) 24 44| 5-8 7 36] 1-7) — EA 42 97) 2:8 
Total full-time | | | 
further education | 35 41| 30-6) 106 | 122| 34-4) 195 319) 41-8] 87 406) 19-7 2 21 | 425 909| 26:3 
Employment I | | 
ai E 4 
Civil service as 9 | 11} 8-2) 20 | 21) 5-9) 15 27) 3-5} 10 SH 2-5) ey) D -SSi [uts] 3 
Regular armed | 
forces .. s: = |-| —| — | 1 03| 2 3 0-4) 3 7) 0-3} — | — 5 11) 0-3 
Laboratory techni- f | 
cian |. oie 28 31] 23-1) 11 15} 4:2) 23 31| 4-1) 17 45; 2-2) — 3°] 79 125) 3:6 
Clerk ve .. 15 29) 21-6| 96 | 131| 36-9) 112 | 242| 31-7| 107 | 947| 46-0| 10 39 | 340 |1388) 40:2 
Articled clerk or | 
pupil .. = a 1 | 2 0-6 3 4) 0-5) — s 0l = s 4 1| 03 
Apprentice 2 2 1:5}, 2 3} 0-8) 3 12| 1-6) 4 41} 2-0) — S a 64| 1:9 
Other. 1 13) 9-7) 31 40) 11-3} 46 | 94) 12-3) 27 |352| 17-1] 1 49 | 116 | 548| 15-9 
Unknown. . 5 7) 5-2) 14 20) 5-6} 13 31| 4-1) 10 | 206) 10-0) — 21 | 42 |285| 8-3 
Total employment 70 93| 69-4) 175 233| 65-6| 217 444| 58-2| 178 |1654 80-3| 12 121 | 652 |2545| 73:1 
All careers +» | 105 134|100 281 355/100 | 412 | 763/100 265 |2060|100 14 142 |1077 [3454/100 
no O OOOO AA 


* This total corresponds with the total number of girls in the sam, 


of girls in academic categories A and B (936, see Table 2). 
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ple (4390) reduced by the number 


Table 13. School’s opinion of careers (leavers only). 


Boys Girls 
School's opinion of career School’s opinion of career 
Well Well Well Well 
Not | chosen | chosen | Uncer- Not | chosen | chosen | Uncer- 
well | but begun} andnot | tain | Total || well | but begun| andnot | tain | Total 
chosen | too soon begun chosen | too soon begun 
too soon too soon 
Full-time further education 
Teachers’ training college = 1 8 3 12 2 27 65 12 106 
Technical college .. ~. 1 2 39 2 | 2 6 20 38 15 79 
Commercial college (L.E.A)| — — 3 4 7 8 20 153 46 227 
Art school .. T = — 1 20 8 29 2 =j 29 6 42 
Hospital or medical training| — = 3 1 4 4 46 144 29 223 
University... -. leE 3 38 10 Sl = — 8 1 9 
Services apprenticeship. . 1 4 57 7 69 = = = == 
Private commercial school = = = 4 4 17 25 60 40 j 142 
Other = 5 34 14 53 4 12 56 25 97 
Total full-time | No. 2 16 202 m |a| 43 155 353. | 174 | 925 
E [x 07 5-5 69-4 | 24-4] 100 46 16-8 59-7 | 18-8 | 100 
Em j $ ! 
ces wl es 5 47 u 6 || 13 17 61 2 |u 
Regular armed forces - 6 2 52 23 83 2 1 7 1 IL 
merone e 150,09 59 a | 126|| 7 21 66 33 | 127 
Clerk ba 7 | 47 30 455 216 748 || 146 187 625 430 1388 
Articled Clerk or pupil. 5 20 118 33 176 1 1 8 2 12 
Apprentice... e| 42 1 462 200 115 5 9 26 24 64 
Cer ge be e A 35 213 188 479 || 91 54 194 212 551 
Unknown .. a ss 2 1 az | 435 | 470|| 18 19 14 |234 | 285 
Toa | No. 166 173 1438 (1149 |2926 || 283 309 1001 |958 | 2551 
employment | % 5:7 5:9 49-1 39-3 | 100 A 12-1 39-2 37-6 | 100 
All No. 168 189 1640 |1220 | 3217 || 326 464 1554 |1132 |3476 
careers | % 5-2 5:9 51-0 | 379| 100 9-4 13-3 44-7 | 326| 100 
=i Z O lOO ——————— 
Sr oawascoan y 
School's opinion of career 
à Well chosen but | Well chosen and z 
t begun too not begun Uncertain Total 
Not well chosen but a | FOAN (100%) 
No. % | No. % No. % No: % 
RT j 
ull-time further education y 61-9 15 12-7 118 
Teachers! wating college eee 28 l Re 7 | 547 35 | 24-7 | 141 
‘echnical colle; ae 8 me 7 Bia 20 8-5 156 66-7 50 21-4 234 
Commercial college (LEA) 2: 8 34 eee 36l SSi OEA A 
Ait schoo! zi : 2 3 1-8 46 | 20-3 147 | 64-8 30 | 13-2 227 
Hospital or medical training - 4 3 5-0 46 | 76:7 i | 18-3 60 
aiversity i s o a T4 4 5-8 57 | 82-6 7 | 10-1 69 
Services apprentices pag i Poa ike: 2s | 17-1 éo | 41-1 44 | 30-1 146 
aae commerclallsstoo”) i ey 4 | 27 17 | 11-3 90 | 60-0 39 | 26:0 | 150 
i a T | 
Total full-time F.E. +» - = 45 3-7 171 14-1 755 62-1 245 | 20-1 1216 
Empl ; ; 5 
ee oie ss. |e ed | 4a | E E | | Bae 
Regular armed forces <- = ** 2 8-7 30 | 11-9 125 | 49-4 76 | 30-0 253 
aboratory technician -- = ** ‘0 217 10-2 1080 | 50-6 646 30-2 | 2136 
Citterio erg cee ck [NPS Bola Gai | 113 126 | 67-0 35 | 18-6 188 
Articled clerk or pupil -- — = ** dee eee 80 9:5 488 | 58-2 224 | 26-7 839 
se) e | 47) 353 | æ | 8-6 | 407 | 39-5 | 400 | 38-8 | 1030 
Tee a : 34 26 | 20 26 | 46 6-1 669 | 88-6 755 
Rae a 449 8-2 482 8-8 | 2439 | 44-5 | 2107 | 38-5 | 5477 
All careers F. F a94 l 74 ' 653 | 9-8 | 3194 47-7_|_ 2352 35-1 6693 


Table 14. Reasons for leaving, analysed by father’s occupation 


Reasons for 


Boys 
| Father’s occupation 
| Total 
| Professional | x y | pe: | 
| and managerial Clerical Skilled | Semi-skilled | Unskilled (2887* boys) 
3 boys) | (288 boys) (1334 boys) (515 boys) | (207 boys) 
i 


leaving No. of | Hot | oF | % of | No. of | s% of | No. of | % 0 of | No. of % of | No. of | % of 
pupils | pupils pupils pupils | pupils | pupils | pup; pupils upils | pupils | pupils | pupils 
| affected] affected) affected) affected) affected| affected, affected) affected affected affected] affected) affected 
| i 
End of normal course .. | 320 | 58-9 | 172 [s 790 | 59-2 | 255 | 49-5 | 98 | 47-3 | 1635 | 56-6 
Found restraints of | 
school life irksome .. | 26 | 4-8 | 10 | 3-5 6 | 48 ig) | 3-7 | 9 | 3:4 | REN aa 
Family could not afford | | | | | | i 
to keep at school f | | 
longer oe vei] 28) 52! | at S | g | toe | 93 fase | a6 | r74 | 320 | ant 
There was a good job | | | | | | | 
open which might not | | | | 
have been available | | | | 
later +. +--+ |_140 | 25-8 | 66 | 22-9 | 309 | 23-2 | 106 | 20-6 40 19-3 j 661 | 22-9 
Wanted to be earning | | | | | i | | 
and independent .. | 148 | 27-3 | 113 | 39-2 | 464 | 34-8 | 166 | 32-2 | 87 | 42-0 | 978 | 33-9 
Friends were leaving .. | 29 | 5:3 | 17 | 5-9 | 102 | 7-6 w | 5:8 | 6 | 2-9 | tea | 6-4 
Found school work diffi- | | | | H | 
EE a a h D | 20-1 48 |167 | 212 | 15-9 87 | 16-9 | 44 | 21-3 | soo | 17-3 
No interest in à. chool | | | | f j 1 
work .. | 5 | tot 29 |101 | 186 | 13-9 | 92 | 17-9 | 44 | 21-3 | 406 | age 
Girls 


a a a ee 


Father’s occupation 


j j 
Clerical Skilled | Semi-skilled Unskilled 
289 girls) | (1364 giri) | “(563 ails) 202 giris) 
No. of | % of No, or | Zot | Noor] % of | No. of] % of | No. of | % of | No.of | %0 
Pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils | pupils upil: i i pupil 
affected) affected] affected affected fected affected affected] afleetea| aected| aitectea| Satsa] somes, 


Total 
Reasons for and panagerial (3005* girls) 
girls) 


Professional | 
| 
leaving | 


arnoa conme | RREI 65:44 a [ists J e [siz | zen es | o saat fees aise 
‘ound restraints of 
CSE Te Pe BU al ee a sa) as oal a Re an ee 


‘amily could not afford 
to keep at school | 
longer gee Se PS | ASO ee Neh) aS asia | Fe ia |. ag 18-5 
| 
| 


here was a good job 
open which might not 
have been available 


spe R ams] SE | oy | tor | ee | as cea, | ag: | gg 22s | 7-5 
Vanted to be parang i 

and independent 166 (283 y TE | 27:0. | A jassi | i | 30:3 | es lanal to ee 
riends were leaving .. | 43 | 73 | 2 | 69 | i2 | 89 | 58 |103 | 19 | 9-4 | 261 | 8-7 
ound school work dif | 

cult. L poA || 3 j |) w | tee | aa | oo | ay aa aay len 
o interest. in school | | | | 

ee ee ft OF peo a aaa | aos: | tas | foie | ato | vag Gere olden io 


These totals exclude boys and girls whose fathers’ occupation is unclassified (see Table 5), 
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Table 15. Responsibility* of parents, pupils, or schools for decision to leave analysed 
by father’s occupation 


Father’s occupation 


Decision to leave Professional 
made by and Clerical | Skilled Semi- | Unskilled | Total 
managerial skilled 
No. | % No. | % |No.| % 
Boys | Parent, pupil and school | 55 | 10°8 43| s| 8| £5 
| Parent and pupil va 96 | 18-9 101 | 22-2; 40 | 22-3 
| Parent and school 7| 1-4 | 4| 0-9] 1| 0-6 
| Pupil and school zá 6| 12 | é| 1-3) 1] 0-6 
| Parent ony  .. 11 | 233 | 45-8 | 192 | 42-3| 87 | 48-6 
| Pupil only To wl iei | 86 | 18-9) 27 | 15-1 
School only | 20| 3-9 22| 4-9| 15| 8-4 
Total | 509 |100 454 |100 | 179 |100 
Doubtful cases...  .. | 34 33 135 | 6l 28 291 
All leaverst = | 58 288 1334 515 207 2887 
Girls | Parent, pupil and school 10:9| 16 | 8-4| 417 | 15-2 
Parent and pupil eri -22-4| 48 | 25-3} 643 | 23-4 
Parent and school h 1:0) 0| —| 8| 0:3 
Pupil and school 0-2 bE 1 RE dA Pe -d 
Parent only | 39:6! 78 | 41-1/1046 | 38-0 
Pupil only 24-2) 42 | 22-1] 585 | 21-3 
School only 1-6, 4 | 2-1) 44 | “1-6 
Total = Sl] 100 | 190 |100 |2750 |100 
Doubtful cases .. 12 255 
202 3005 


Allleaverst —.- | 
De ee 


* As judged by the headmaster or headmistress. y 
+ Excluding those whose father’s occupation is unclassified (see Table 5). 
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B. THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL SAMPLE: THE SCHOOL AS A WHOLE 
Table 16. Size of sixth form in schools in varying circumstances 


(a) (b) (©) (d) 


No. of | Total No.| Total No. of | (c) as % 
schools | of pupils | sixth-formers of (b) 
Allisciccls mmm tune) ae | quae 49,748 | 5,264 | 10-6 
Maintained schools .. | 100 | 43,142 426 9-8 
Direct grant schools .. Be = 13 6,606 1,048 15-9 
Boysuschools Wenn.) a © ae 43 20,147 | 2,491 12-4 
Girls’ schools .. oi oe af 45 18,763 1,923 10:2 
Mixed schools .. Ae Ea i 25 10,838 | 850 T8 
1 form entry .. a m a 8 1,314 112 8-5 
2 form entry .. a ate HA 36 12,654 1,332 10:5 
BUCH ge e oes 59 29,289 3,235 11-0 
4 (or more) form entry ins es 10 6,491 585 9-0 
London and surrounding areas j 25 12,396 1,281 10:3 
Other urban areas E Ae a 55 26,738 3,055 11-4 
Rural areas... = 2 a 21 5,803 445 17 
Unclassified ES sa 58 f- 12 4,811 483 10:0 
North .. T be ba ia 41 19,045 2,120 11-1 
Midlands Fa em a ts 20 8,346 848 10:2 
South .. A ae F ie 52 22,357 2,296 10-3 
Local Employment openings: (a) at 18 
Boys’ schools : 
Good openings available at 18 .. 13 6,382 769 12:0 
Lack of good openings at 18 i 27 12,177 1,571 12:9 
Uncertain aS On ate Nie 3 1,588 ; 151 9:3 
Girls’ schools : | 
Good openings available at 18 .. 17 7,292 743 10-2 
Lack of openings at 18 .. Be 22 8,707 809 9:3 
Uncertain SA Bd ae BS 6 2,764 371 13-4 
Mixed schools : | 
Good openings available at 18... 8 4,228 316 1S 
Lack of good openings at 18 x 15 5,658 475 8:4 
Uncertain Ei te ale ny, 2 952 59 6:2 
Local Employment openings: (b) at 16 
Boys’ schools : 
Some good openings available only | 
at | PO eee 31 15,092 | 1,913 12-6 
No good openings available only at 16 10 4,106 516 12-6 
Uncertain at se A ae 2 949 62 65 
Girls’ schools : | 
Some good openings available only | 
at 16 Col es 13 5,321 555 10-4 
No good openings available only at 16 28 11,915 | 1,203 10:1 
Uncertain a ws Ji ae 4 1,527 165 10-8 
Mixed schools : 
Some good openings available at 16 12 6,031 411 6:8 
No good openings available only at 16 11 3,976 | 403 10-1 
Wrens e gl Tay 2 831 | 36 4:3 


*One school which answered the questionnaire on individual pupils did not answer that ` 
on the school as a whole. 
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Table 16 continued 


(a) (b) (c) (d) 
No.of | Total No. | Total No. of (c) as 
schools | of pupils | sixth-formers | of (b)% 
School customs: (a) Uniform 
Boys’ schools : 
No relaxation for sixth form .. 21 9,743 1,202 12-3 
Regulations relaxed or different uni- 
form for sixth form zë ia 21 9,970 1,271 12-7 
Uncertain a r wa .. 1 434 18 4-1 
Girls’ schools : 
No relaxation for sixth form = 13 5,834 557 9-5 
Regulations relaxed or different uni- 
form for sixth form oy m 32 12,929 1,366 10-6 
Mixed schools : 
No relaxation for sixth form z 7 2,804 223 8-0 
Regulations relaxed or different uni- 
form for sixth form + 18 8,034 627 7:8 
School customs: (b) joint activities with 
members of opposite sex 
Boys’ schools : 
Frequent, j ae ae ee se 19 9,611 1,267 13-2 
Occasional .. x re oy 16 7,514 971 12-9 
None .. an os of ve 7 2,588 235 9-1 
No information c E ss 1 434 18 4:1 
Girls’ : 
alae b; ve si sè 27 12,586 1,469 11-7 
Occasional .. E ue ie 14 4,935 343 7-0 
None E 4 1,242 111 8-9 
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Table 17. Types of sixth form courses 


ZF POE ] 


Boys’ Girls’ Mixed | All 
schools schools schools | schools 
No. of No. of No. of | No. of s 
| pupils % pupils ar pupils | VA pupils vA 
| 
| 
Science sixth .. ex | L297 |. 52-1 455 | 23-7 366 | 43-0 2,118 | 40:2 
Arts sixth s ke 1,092 | 43-8 856 | 44-5 367 | 43-2 2,315 | 44-0 
General sixth .. =| 102| 4-1| 612] 31-8 117 | 13-8 831 | 15-8 
s 


Total 


2,491 [100 | 1,923 850 
| 


100 


SS ee eee ee 


5,264 |100 


Table 18. Numbers of pupils following various types of sixth form courses in 


individual schools 
(a) Science courses 


Number of schools with the following numbers of pupils 


taking advanced courses in mathematics or science:— Total 

le | | [i 100 

0 | 1-4 | 5-9 | 10- | 15- | 20- | 30- | 40- | 50- | 60- | 70- | 80- | 90- | or | 

14 | 19 | 29 | 39 | 49 | 59 | 69 | 79 | 89 | 99 [over 

| | | 

Boys’ schools| 0 | 2| 2| 2| 5|12|10| 3 | 5 o 1 1) 0] oO} 43 
Girls’ schools} 0 | 14 | 12 HIEI Sih 3 1] 0 | 1} 0| ©] 0] 0j 0], 45 
Mixedschools| 1 7 | 6 | Si 65/2 | 0} o 0) 0] O} O} OF 25 

Allschools | i | 18|19| 19/41 | 21 3) 6) 0] 11 i] of % 


13 | 


(b) Arts courses 


e 


Number of schools with the following numbers of pupils 


taking advanced courses in arts subjects:— Total 
| 1 | | f i j 
| | ! | 100 
O | 1-4 | 5-9 | 10- | 15- | 20- | 30- | 40- | 50- | 60- | 70- | 80- 90- | or 
| 14 | 19 | 29 | 39 | 49 | 59 | 69 | 79 | 89 | 99 [overi 
| | | 
Boys’ schools| 0 | 3 | Si) 2) Sie! el 2 | 0j 2) 3] Oh co a] cag 
Girls’ schools] 0 | 3| 5! 9/14] 7] 4) 1/ 2] olol alol aka 
Mixedschools|) 0 | 3| 5| 9 | iiaj Sfi | 0| 0| 0| 0| 0! 0j 25 
= J, 
All schools ..| 0 | 9 | 15 | 20 | 24| 23|12| 4 | 2i 2f Ti Ol Ot ie 
i I 


(c) General courses 


Number of schools with the following number: 


general sixth form courses:— 


s of pupils taking 


| i 1 
| | | 50 
| 0 | T4 | 59 a 15-19 | 20-29 | 30-39 | 40-49} or | Total 
| | | over | 
| | | 
Boys’ schools ..) 28 | 8 | 4j i | o 2 0 0 0 43 
Girls’ schools | 4] 81 6 oi 5 3 2 Oi) 45 
Mixed schools | 8 | 8 | 514 i i uT | 0 0 0 25 
| { 
All schools | 40 | 24 | 15 | u | 10 | à f 3] 2[ 0 lis 
4 


C. MEMBERS OF YOUTH ORGANISATIONS* 
Table 19. Reasons for leaving 


1 a 

Boys (161) Girls (140) Boys and girls (301) 

R i 5 4 ) 
easons for leaving A % ofall] o. a [2A] No, y oot all 


affected Jag ed | oaen (affected laea i affected) afre A 
affected | given ed affected | given ed] affected| given 
gi 


Had already passed 


examination needed ..| 63 39 15 65 46 19 |128 43 17 
Had reached end of 

school course .. sol 47 29 11 48 34 14 95 32 13 
No general courses in 

sixth form 19 12 5 26 18 7 45 15 6 
School work too difficult 7 4 2 4 3 1 11 4 1 
Wanted to be independent| 35 22 8 53 38 | 15 88 29 12 
Chance of a good job 

which might not have 

been available later ..| 72 45 17 17 12 5 89 30 12 
Family could not afford 

to keep at school longer | 37 23 9 36 26 10 73 34 10 


Help needed at home .. i] 6 2 7 5 2 16 5 2 


Bored at school .. 


Found restrictions of 


school life (e.g, uni- 

form) tiresome ay] 19 12 5 17 12 5 36 12 5 
School discouraged out- | 

side activities .. wal 28 11 4 | 16 | 11 5 34 11 4 


While at school did not 
have opportunities for 


meeting boys/girls ..| 8 
Friends were leaving or 
had left 3 Š a) 45 9 4 11 8 3 26 9 3 


35 22 8 29 21 9 64 21 
100 100 100 


ne ee el o a SS 


Table 20. Attitudes of parents, pupils, and schools towards leaving 


Special reasons 


Boys 
Negative attitude towards Boys Girls and girls 

staying | r at school 7 r ; 

ying longe: C! No: j % | No. | % No. % 

Parent, pupil and school aa 42 33 29 27 71 30 

Parent and pupil s om 41 32 28 26 69 30 

Parent and school as S 1 1 10 9 11 5 

Pupil and school wa ae 9 ri 4 4 13 6 

Parent only ar a a 11 9 13 12 24 10 

Pupil only .. as on P 23 18 17 16 40 17 

School only .. .. Ti ae 0 — 0 — 0 — 

None b es os ns 0 — 5 | 5 =| 2 

Total 127 100 106 100 233 100 
Doubtful 34 34 68 
Whole sample 161 140 301 


*The answers recorded are of boys and girls who had left grammar schools at ages varying 


from 15 to 18. 
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D. NATIONAL SERVICEMEN* 


Table 21. Reasons for leaving 


Reasons for leaving No. affected % affected % of all reasons 
given 
The chance of some particular job 145 53 19 
Fed up with school ae ot 50 18 tf 
Wanting to be earning and 
independent .. a sá 163 59 22 
Money short at home .. ae 79 29 11 
End of the normal course SE | 128 47 17 
Had got the examination needed 160 58 21 
Other reasons aie ae x 25 9 2 
100 


Table 22. Attitudes of parents, pupils and schools towards leaving 


Negative attitude towards No. % 
staying longer at school 

Parent, pupil and school .. 38 16 
Parent and pupil a a 28 12 
Parent and school .. .. 4 2 
Pupil and school a Ea 25 10 
Parent only .. B. at 17 if 
Pupils only... FY re 31 13 
School only .. an a 21 9 
None .. ais s T 78 32 
Total A ais 7 242 100 

Doubtful x ga 32ł 

Whole sample Sk 274 


ee 


*The answers recorded are those of 274 men who had left grammar schools without taking 


Higher School Certificate or G.C.E. at Advanced level. 


tIn most of these cases (26 out of 32) the doubt was about the parent's attitude only. 
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APPENDIX III 
NOTE ON THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL SAMPLE 


The sample was a stratified random sample drawn from the whole population 
of grammar schools in England. The sampling unit was the school. Schools were 
drawn with constant probability, and a uniform sampling fraction of one in ten. 
The schools were stratified before selection by 


(1) Type (boys, girls or mixed) 
(2) Status (maintained or direct grant) 
(3) Region (the ten Ministry of Education divisions) 


A further stratification by size seemed inadvisable for so 

S small a sample; conse- 
quently the standard error for size (three per cent.) is much larger han the other 
standard errors. In this case the actual error could be found, by comparison with 
the Ministry’s returns for all schools. It was in fact less than two per cent. 


The sampling was single-stage. Within selected schools all pupils i : 
were included. pupils in the age-group 


There were 120 schools in the sample, and replies were received from all but six. 
There can therefore have been no appreciable bias from this source. A more serious 
possible source of bias is the fact that under some headings not every school could 
supply information about all its pupils. Some of the tables, consequently, rest on 
an incomplete sample. However, a careful examination of the circumstances suggests 


that here also serious bias is unlikely. 


om the tables the proportion of children in each category was 
at is to say, for each stratum of the sample the number 
divided by the number of children in the stratum. 
The variation between schools, though considerable, was yet sufficiently small to 
render this a more precise method of estimation than the alternative of using the 
sample to estimate category totals for the whole stratum, and dividing by the number 
of children in the whole stratum (which could have been ascertained from the 


Ministry’s returns). 


As will be seen fr 
estimated by the ratio method; thi 
of children in the category was 


some of the major variables; their size accorded 
ta (the three kinds of maintained school) they 
he smaller strata (direct grant schools) they 
fication by region was ignored in calculating 
estimated. From a consideration 
likely that the errors in the major 


Standard errors were calculated for 
with expectation. For the larger stra’ 
were of the order of one per cent.; for t 
were correspondingly larger. The strati 
the standard errors, so that they will be slightly over 
of cases in which the point can be checked it seems 
estimates are less than the annual changes. 


n the sample according 


The following table shows the distribution of the schools i 
The figures in brackets 


to locality, status, and provision for either or both sexes. 


represent the schools from which answers were not received. 
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Tae k j S - Status 
inistry O! ce Voluntary or j 
Eaneation otal County | transitionally| Direct grant 
SOR. Boys | Girls | Mixed assisted 

Northern raat tse 4 2 10 6 3 1 
East and 

West Ridings| 4 4 4 12 8 2 2 
North Western | 7 7 4 18 12 1 5 
North Midland} 3(—1)| 3 4 10 6 4(—1) — 
Midland --| 5(—1)| 5 2 12 6 4—1) | 2 
Eastern AS e 2 12 gA 4 jg 
Metropolitan 6 6(—1)| 2 14 8(—1) 5 1 
South-eastern 2 S 1 Ji 7 3 1 
Southern =|) 3—1)| 3 3(—1) 9 6 2(—1) 1(—1) 
South-western 4 4 4(—1) 12 8 3(—1) 1 

Total ..; 46(—3) | 46(—1) | 28(—2)| 120 74(—1) 32(—4) 14(-1) 

Population 

proportions | 45 45 30 | 120 72 32 16 

| 

TEOTAN a a 
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APPENDIX IV 
THE OCCUPATIONAL GROUPING 


The attempt that has been made in this report to relate academic achievement in 
grammar schools to the home background has been based upon the father’s occupa- 
tion. it is the only factual evidence in the possession of the schools on which such 
an estimate could be based. In order to make possible broad distinctions we have 
grouped occupations into five categories under the headings (i) Professional and 
managerial, (ii) Clerical, (iii) Skilled, (iv) Semi-skilled and (v) Unskilled. This 
pe Tg aren E is pundamentally based upon the Registrar-General’s classifica- 

a sses, but since it di i i K: 
non i required. iffers in some material respects a word of ex- 


The Registrar-General’s classification into five social classes is, very generally 
speaking, as follows. The first two classes contain professional and managerial 
groups of occupation. Class I consists of members of the major professions (e.g. 
Law, medicine, architecture, the Church), holders of higher administrative posts and 
directors of big business; this group amounts to three per cent. of occupied men 
and women, The second class consists mainly of business managers, teachers, clerks 
engaged in costing, estimating, and accounting, medical auxiliaries and shopkeepers; 
this group amounts to 15 per cent. of occupied persons. The third social class contains 
a large group of occupations (amounting to 53 per cent. of the total occupied persons), 
which covers the remainder of the clerks, the shop assistants, those in personal service, 
foremen and skilled artisans. Social class IV contains the semi-skilled workers (16 
per cent.) and social class V the unskilled workers (12 per cent.) 


The 1951 one per cent. sample tables (Part I, H.M.S.O. 1952) make use of a more 
detailed classification into 13 socio-economic groups. In brief, this classification 
distinguishes between agricultural (1 and 2), non-manual (3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8) and 
manual occupations (9, 10, 11 and 12), and the armed forces (excluding officers) (13). 
In this classification farmers are group 1, agricultural workers group 2; social class I 
above becomes socio-economic group 3; social class II becomes socio-economic 
groups 4 and 5 (shopkeepers); social class ITI becomes socio-economic group 6 
(clerical workers), 7 (shop assistants), 8 (personal service), 9 (foremen), and 10 (skilled 
workers); social class IV is socio-economic group 11 (semi-skilled) and social class V 
becomes socio-economic group 12 (unskilled). 

The Census classification is assembled from a most careful recording in considerable 
detail of the actual work on which men and women were engaged. Both the initial 
recording and the subsequent classification called for skill and a highly elaborate 
instruction book, We lacked the resources to undertake a similar classification and, 
in any event, the data from which classification could be made were confined, for all 
pupils who had left school, over three-quarters of the sample, to a very short entry 
in the admission register made seven years before. The single word “clerk”, for 
instance, is a common form of entry, but it would not enable us to decide whether a 
particular clerk belonged to the Registrar-General’s social class 2 or 3. We were 
driven by the conditions of our enquiry to adopt a simpler, rougher method. It is, 
perhaps, no disadvantage that our nomenclature, by making a direct comparison with 
the Census results impossible, will not appear to lay claim to the same degree of 
precision which attaches to the Registrar-General’s calculations, but we are satisfied 
that the broad picture given by the social classification of our grammar school sample 


is substantially accurate. 

particular classification which we have adopted, is 
hose parents had either received a grammar school 
education themselves or followed occupations in which that tradition is strong. For 
that reason we decided to separate clerical workers from skilled manual workers. 
Our clerical classification, then, is drawn from the Census social classes I and III; it 
contains the whole of the census socio-economic group 6, and some of group 4. Most 
of its members will have had some form of grammar school education, few will have 
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Our reason for adopting the 
our desire to separate those w 


had any form of higher education. Our professional and managerial classification 
is made up of social class I and the bulk of II; or of socio-economic groups 3 and most 
of groups 1, 4 and 5. It contains virtually all those who have had any form of higher 
education, though it also contains a good many who have not. Our skilled workers 
classification is, roughly, social class III without the clerical workers, or socio-economic 
groups 7, 8, 9 and 10. Our semi-skilled classification is roughly social class IV or 
socio-economic group 11 and most of 2; our unskilled classification is the counter- 
part of social class V and of socio-economic group 12. 


For a detailed study of the occupations contained in the various social classes and 
socio-economic groups the reader is referred to the Registrar-General’s publications, 
particularly Part 1 of the 1951 Census one per cent. sample. The guidance given to 
schools in completing our questionnaire is given below. 


“ If you do not know enough about the father’s occupation to assign it to boxes 
1 to 5 tick off box 6. It would help us if you would write in the occupation on 
the left hand side of the form. The following examples which are not, of course, 
exhaustive may help as a guide to filling in this section. 


1. Professional or Managerial Occupations 


Lawyers, clergymen, doctors, pharmacists, engineers, surveyors, architects, civil 
servants (executive and administrative grades), actuaries, accountants, teachers, 
managers of industrial or commercial concerns, officers of local authorities, army, 
navy and air force officers, inspectors and other senior police officers. 


2. Skilled Occupations 


„Market gardeners, fitters, electricians, instrument makers, foremen, overlookers, 
viewers, weavers, curriers, saddlers, boot and shoe makers, tailors, upholsterers, 
carpenters, joiners, engine-drivers, compositors, bookbinders, postmen, shop 


assistants, police constables, hewers, getters, and machinemen (in mining), bus 
drivers, 


3. Clerical Occupations i 


Clerks (including Civil Service and Local Government clerical grades), Shorthand- 
typists, typists, secretaries, (not company secretaries), other office machine operators 


4. Partly Skilled Occupations 


Agricultural workers, miners (other than those in 2), kilnmen, foundry labourers, 
metal enamellers, solderers and brazers, garment machinists and pressers, maltsters, 
platelayers, ticket-collectors, bus conductors, bargemen, barmen, laundry workers, 
packers, oilers and greasers. 


5. Unskilled Occupations 


Unskilled labourers generally, navvies, porters, dock labourers, lift attendants, 


costermongers, hawkers, newspaper sellers, watchmen, rag, bone, bottlesorters, 
kitchen hands. 


(N.B.—If the pupil’s father has retired, but his former occupation is known 
he should be treated as still following it.) 
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APPENDIX V 
NOTE ON PARAGRAPHS 37-39 


As the basis of these paragraphs the relations between the variables X, T, and Y 
were explored, where, for each local education authority, 


X stands for the percentage of the male population in the Census classes I 
and II. 


rovision in maintained and direct grant grammar 


T stands for the L.E.A. p 
f the total provision for pupils aged 13. 


schools and streams, as a percentage o 


Y stands for the number of pupils still at school at the age of 17 as a percentage 
of the number of pupils aged 14 in all schools. 


mentioned in the text, where the situation was least 
complicated by the presence of pupils with homes in other areas, the best linear 
relation for Y turned out to be Y = ‘23T + -09 (X — 10), which gaye a remarkably 
good fit, with a multiple correlation of +77. The simpler relation Y = -28 T — :36 
gave a fit only slightly inferior, with a correlation of -74. The best relation for T in 
terms of X was T = -48 X + 11:0 with a correlation of -50, and for Y in terms of X 

A considerable amount of work 


a correlation of 57 was given. Y = 20 X + 1-53. li 
would have been needed to correct the figures for the other areas by allowing for the 


Presence of children from beyond their boundaries. An analysis of the uncorrected 
figures gave no reason to suppose that the underlying pattern was markedly different. 


For the 40 county boroughs 
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